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Tanganyika ... . terri- 
tory adjacent to Tangan- 
yika Lake in East Central 
Africa . . . . German 
mandate prior to 1918, 
British since then .... 
dotted with extinct vol- 
canoes and primeval for- 
est... . two-thirds of 
total area uninhabited, 
abounds in_ antelope, 
giraffe, chimpanzee, and 
ostrich .... Bantu tribes 
ruled over by native 


“sultans” ... 


abolished 1923 


. slavery 


Dar-es-Sallaam, chief port 
and capital, exports col- 


ton, Sisal hemp, ivory, 


and coffee. 
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TANGANYIKA .. . 6 


“Tanganyika... 6” shows up on World Report’s over- 
seas circulation breakdown—it means that six copies of 
World Report go each week to that remote corner of the 
Dark Continent where “locust-plagues are a frequent 
hazard to agriculture.” 


And, small though it may be, we’re rather proud of 
that 6/100,000ths of our readership because it represents 
another good example of what one subscriber described 
as “where they know about it, they read it.” 


Vanganyika or Timbuctu—your friends and business 
associates overseas would read and enjoy World Report 
if they knew about it. It’s newsreporting right up their 
alley—reliable reports of world developments with a very 
minimum of bias. 


Why not be the one to introduce World Report to 
them? 


The Publishers will be glad to mail a copy of the cur- 
rent issue to any friend of yours, anywhere in the world. 
Send us as many names as you like, but be sure to tell us 
whether you want us to mention your name, or whether 
you prefer not. 


1251 TWENTY FOURTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 

















A private loan of $10,000,000 for 
Norway is to be floated in the U.S. A 
group of 27 investment-banking houses 
will offer the bonds to the American pub- 
lic in denominations of $1,000 each. The 
bonds will pay 3% per cent and will ma- 
ture on April 1, 1957. Proceeds are to 
be used to finance imports from the U. S. 
Norway is the first European government 
to seek so big a private loan in the U. S. 
since the war. 
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Canadian airways are to enter world 
competition. A Canadian air line will be- 
gin service to South America soon via 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica and 
Trinidad. Another service is to be inaugu- 
rated between Canada and Australia and 
New Zealand. 
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Conversion of British locomotives from 
coal to oil is lagging. Of more than 1,200 
engines scheduled to be changed over 
this year, only 20 have been converted 
since the program began last August. As 
a result, not more than 1,000,000 tons 
of coal will have been saved by the over- 
all conversion program during the coal 
year ending April 30. By speeding the 
conversion of 400 freight cars to tank 
cars for servicing converted locomotives 
and continuing industrial and maritime 
conversion, the British now hope to save 
between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 tons 
of coal in the coming year. 
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Spanish iron for Britain is being shipped 
in larger quantities than before the war 
despite the fact that shipments of Brit- 
ish coal to Spain have virtually ceased. 
Before the war, ships bringing coal to 
Spain returned to Britain loaded with iron 
ore. In 1938, Spain and Spanish North 
Africa thus provided 62,500 tons of iron 
a month. In 1946, 70,000 tons of iron 
were shipped from Spanish ports to the 
United Kingdom each month. Sweden 
and Algeria are the only countries that 
now ship more iron ore to Britain. 
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British production of railway equip- 
ment is approaching prewar levels. Since 
the end of the war, 726 main-line locomo- 
tives have been built, and 358 have been 
shipped abroad. Industrial locomotives 
produced totaled 70, of whiclt 24 have 
been sold overseas. About 838 passenger 
coaches have been turned out. All but 15 
have gone into service in Britain. Some 
39,354 freight cars have been produced, 
of which 11,389 have been exported. 
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A New York bank is to finance China’s 
purchase of $40,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can raw cotton. By importing 230,000 
bales before July and adding it to 
UNRRA cotton and the Chinese crop, 
China will be able to keep her mills run- 
ning for the rest of the year. 
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Australia is considering establishing a 
school to train labor-union officials. Mel- 
bourne University and the Australasian 
Council of Trade Unions are planning 
courses in finance, administration and in- 
dustrial problems for trade-union secre- 
taries and union leaders. 
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Turkey is preparing to establish a Mari- 
time Credit Bank. A fund of about $10,- 
000,000 is to be made available by the 
Government and private shipping inter- 
ests to contribute to the expansion of the 
Turkish merchant marine. Eight 2,000- 
ton freighters are being built for Turkey 
in Genoa, Italy. They will be paid for 
in dollars. 
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Salvage of rations dumped on Pacific 
Islands during the war is being carried 
out by Australia. Despite three or more 
years of exposure to tropical weather, 
canned fish, oatmeal, pork and beans and 
vegetables still are in perfect condition. 
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Socialization of agriculture has begun 
in Eastern Germany. A drive is on to set 
up community pools of farm machinery 
in the Russian zone. Tractors, binders, 
threshers and other heavy equipment are 
to be turned over to a farmers’ mutual- 
aid union which will control more than 
$10,000,000 worth of equipment. Even 
equipment that was turned over to small 
farmers by the Russians when big estates 
were broken up must be returned. Farm- 
ers now will rent equipment from 3,000 
pools similar to machine-tractor stations 
in the Soviet Union. Some 1,200 pools 
already have been set up. 
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Addresses of German and Japanese 
businesses now are available to American 
businessmen at the Department of For- 
eign and Interzonal Trade, Minden, Ger- 
many, and at the Japanese Board of 
Trade (Boeki Cho), Tokyo. Occupation 
authorities will provide names and ad- 
dresses of firms within specific industries. 
As yet, no transactions between Ameri- 
cans and Germans or Japanese may be 
carried out by mail. 








A MERCOID 


UNFAILING ADVANTAGE 


Whatever your control requirements 
may be, it is conceded that the switch 
in a control warrants first considera- 
tion, due to its functional character- 
istics. All Mercoid Controls are 
equipped exclusively with hermeti- 
cally sealed mercury switches of 
special design and selected materials. 


Mercoid mercury switches are known 
the world over for their dependable 
service. They are not affected by 
dust, dirt or corrosion; nor are they 
subject to open arcing with its atten- 
dant consequences of pitting, stick- 
ing or oxidized contact surfaces, all 
of which, are likely to interfere with 
normal switch operation. 


That is why among other things, 
Mercoid Controls on the whole give 


‘you assurance of better control per- 


formance and longer control life—a 
distinct and unfailing advantage— 
the reason why they are also the 
choice of America’s leading engi- 
neers for many important industrial 
applications. 


MERCOID CONTROLS are available in a 
variety of types for sensitive control of Pressure, 
Temperature and Lever actuation. 





THE MERCOID CORPORATION 


4201 BELMONT AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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World Report’s Berlin correspondent, Thomas Hawkins, has just 
completed an on-the-spot survey in Eastern Germany of the way Rus- 
sian brains and hands are guiding German political and economic af- 
fairs in the Russian-occupied zone. Hawkins’ dispatch (page 22) pro- 
vides answers to many of the questions asked on how the Russians are 
governing their slice of Germany, what they are accomplishing and 
what long-range objectives they have set up. 

_ oa 4 

After the wartime period of enforced isolation, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur is reopening Japan to trade with the rest of the 
world. Just what that trade will mean and how the flow of commerce 
is to be started again are outlined in an informative dispatch from 
Joseph Fromm, World Report's Tokyo correspondent, on page 30. 

- = * 

The “Life Around the World” letters from our correspondents are 
interesting commentaries on the way the peoples of the world are liv- 
ing these troubled days—what they do, what they think, what they say. 
Governments, over-all political and economic situations and big names 
make the world’s news. But the impact of the major changes in the 
world’s affairs on the average, everyday citizen of a country converts 
those developments and situations into more understandable human 
terms. Robert Kleiman, our staff correspondent in Soviet Russia, has 
such a letter on life in Leningrad on page 39. 

a . * 

The United States made American policy concerning the future of 
Germany specific and clear through a series of official statements by 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall during the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Four at Moscow. Since Marshall's 
enunciations of policy are valuable in analyzing the questions involved 
now—and questions that will come up in future discussions and ne- 
gotiations—World Report publishes the texts, beginning on page 43. 
Statements by Secretary Marshall at previous sessions of the Confer- 
ence appeared in the April 15 issue. 

° * * * 

An important situation is developing in Britain where both labor 
and management are becoming more outspoken in telling the Attlee 
Government what’s wrong and what they think should be done to solve 
the economic crisis. What labor and management want, where they 
agree and where they disagree, and how they are going about getting 
what they want, is unraveled in an informative dispatch on this signifi- 
cant development in British affairs on page 12. 

a * * 

You'll also find a detailed analysis of Britain’s budget and what it 

means in British life and trade on page 7. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report : 
Issue of April 29, 1947 
Volume 2, No. 17 

Food shortages keep bobbing up to force the hands of policymakers, to shape 
the course that world affairs must take in the difficult period ahead. 

Just when diplomats are certain that the world is being divided by Russia 
and the U.S., that tensions are rising, disarmament unlikely and peace precari- 
ous, hard facts about food shortages serve as a reminder of a need for caution. 
The point is that no big nation in Europe or Asia feels safe about food supplies. 

Wartime deficits in food are being repaired far slower than expected. 

Wheat harvests in Europe, including Russia, suffer from the severe winter. 

Rice yields in Asia are behind schedule despite rising requirements. - 

It is a lack of food, more than any other single thing, that colors thinking 
in most of the world, that continues to act as a brake on aggressive ideas. Plain 
truth is, as official data show, about 90 per cent of the people now depend on 
the output of 9 per cent, the U.S., Canada, Argentina and Australia, to maintain 
@ slim diet. End of UNRRA, fewer gifts of food just. aggravate this situation. 











To give a few examples of what really is happening: 
Russia, for all the loud talk of her diplomats, has a food deficit at home. 
Last year's drought in the Ukraine was officially the worst in 50 years. 
Eastern Europe, except Czechoslovakia, definitely hasn't enough to eat. 
Britain is the victim of severe cold and heavy floods. Winter grain was hit. 
Heavy damage was done to potato stocks. Spring work in the fields was delayed. 
Germany is going hungry at a semistarvation level. Local planting lags. 
Japan has to rely upon heavy and costly imports to piece out her rice. 
Even Scandinavia, now well fed, is troubled by crop losses due to weather. 
There is a growing prospect of cuts in individual bread rations in Europe, 
with grain stocks too low to last until new crops are gathered. 








What is suggested, in larger terms, is this: 

Diplomatic disputes are far from being an accurate index to conditions. 

War, if and when it should come again, involving the U.S., will grow from 
much more acute clashes of interest and viewpoint than have occurred yet. 

Russia is in no condition for war and there isn't anybody else to fight. 

That is not the real problem. The real problem is this: 

Prosperity, in the near future, probably will be confined to U.S. and Canada. 

Poverty, suffering, disorganization, will be the lot of most other peoples. 

In this situation, neither Russia nor the U.S. can afford to go it alone. 
U.S. needs to do business with the rest of the world. Russia must have consumer 
goods, perhaps food imports, in order to get her industry going. 








(over) 
(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 





WORLDGRAM-~ (Continued) 


There is a misleading tendency for sentiment to swing from one extreme to 
another, from the idea of full agreement, then to the idea of conflict. | 
'  Faet is that Russia knows what she wants and said so at the Moscow meeting. 
Russia wants Germany to work for Russia. Reparations is a popular issue. 
Russian strategy actually is simple, is aimed at more outside assistance. 
There wasn't enough that Russia could offer U.S. at Moscow in order to get 
what she asked from Germany. - The result is delay, but hardly disaster. You find 
an mere of the course of the Conference in a dispatch on page 5. 








Things in China are not to be changed sharply by shifts of high officials 
of Chiang Kai-shek, are not suddenly to be straightened out by new faces. 

Gen. Chang Chun, as Premier, stands outside conservative cliques. 

New Premier, however, is a moderate, who is likely to steer a middle course. 

Value of Chang Chun is that he is liked by U.S., respected by Communists. 

Net effect, as measured by U.S. officials, is a short step forward by 
China. Chiang Kai-shek has been maneuvering for months to broaden his Govern- 
ment, to see if he couldn't dilute one-party control without arousing too much 
resentment by the extreme right wing. His present formula is, as expected, a 
compromise idea, one that aims to encourage a liberal regime, but doesn't assure 
that result. Largest minorities, the Communists and the Democratic League, 
still operate independently. : 3 











It's in the military field that things look better for Chiang Kai-shek. 
Chinese Communists overplayed their hand by clashes with U.S. Marines. 
Recent raid by Communists was aimed at ammunition stores of Marines. 

Communist attack failed dismally, cost U.S. lives, stirred resentment. 

Chiang's chances of gettirfg U.S. munitions, as Marines leave are improving. 

To military analysts, the munitions question in China is an urgent matter. 
Chiang's stockpile, particularly small-arms ammunition, has been running low. - 
Lack of ordnance plants is felt by Chiang's generals. Communist armies have 
equipment seized from Japanese troops, enjoy numerous small arsenals widely dis- 
persed. Basic strategy of Chiang remains the freeing of railroads from Comm- 
nist rule. The Communist idea is to prolong the struggle, get Chiang over- 
extended, wear down his resources and expect a full economic collapse within the 
next two years. 














There are only a few bright spots in Southeast Asia..... 

Indonesia is stirring slowly back to life. Dutch and Javanese have a draft 
agreement of terms on which important trade is to be conducted. 

Nationalists are not so eager to fight now as they were last summer. 
being made should set up a firm currency, lay a basis for normal business. 








Deals 


To the north, in French Indochina, there is this to report: ; 

Deadlock between Annamese and French officials shows no signs of a break. 
French authorities have more troops, equipment and cash on their side, e 
The outlook in Indochina suggests a lengthy struggle, maybe into 1948. 








Actually, India is the heart of Southeast Asia. Progress elsewhere appears 
to be influenced in direct ratio to the ability of-India to govern herself. At 
this time the Hindus and Moslems are far apart on future plans. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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MARSHALL UNWORRIED BY FAILURE . 


TO REACH AGREEMENT AT MOSCOW 


Secretary expected to tell people 
U.S. stands firm on German policy, 
but that peace still can be achieved 


Reported from MOSCOW and WASHINGTON 


End of the Moscow Conference 


- fs not to signify any sensational change 


in the relations between the United 
States and Russia, any sudden sharpen- 
ing of the line between East and West 
in Europe, or any marked trend toward 
war. | 

In the eyes of the U. S. Secretary 
of State, George C. Marshall, who will 
report to the American public shortly 
after his return to Washington, there is 
a simpler story to tell. 

First major point, Marshall is expected 
to emphasize, is that peace is not made 
in a day. The record of the Big Four 
at Moscow is not far short of the expec- 
tations held by the U.S. when the Con- 
ference opened. 

Second major point looked for in the 
Marshall summary is that Russia, and to 
a lesser extent France, have blocked a 
settlement over Germany and = delayed 
recovery in Europe by their insistence «1 
repairing their own economies at the 
expense of a prostrate Reich. 

The position: of the United States, 
Secretary Marshall will emphasize, re- 
mains unchanged. The U. S. wants peace, 
but not peace at any price. 

These are the views attributed to 
Marshall after six weeks of conferring 
with the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
and after a last-minute session with 
Joseph Stalin, Russia’s leader, at the 
Kremlin. Robert Kleiman, staff corre- 
spondent for World Report at the Moscow 
Conference,. radios that the American 
public may expect a candid but balanced 
statement from Marshall a few days 
after he has had an opportunity to report 
privately to President Truman. 

Dramatic concessions by Soviet For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov in the 
closing hours of the Conference could 
inject a note of optimism into the Mar- 


shall report, but will not alter the sub- 
stance of what he is to say. 

@ Events outside the Council of Foreign 
Ministers fail to change the outcome at 
Moscow. 

The Truman plan for $400,000,000 of 
U.S. aid to Greece and Turkey has not 
been approved by Congress on schedule. 
The goal was enactment by March 31. 
Even an overwhelming vote now may 
not seem quite as impressive to the Rus- 
sians_as prompt passage would have 
been. 

The adventures of Henry A. Wallace, 
who is stumpirig England, Scandinavia 
and France in opposition to the Truman 
plan, are’ expected to have more effect 
in Washington than in Moscow. Political 
observers believe the speeches of the 
former Vice President will swing hesi- 


% 
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tant congressional votes toward support 
of the program, and perhaps speed up 
final passage. 

@ The Marshall report, concerned with 
what Iras been going on at Moscow, is 
intended first of all to counteract any 
swing in U.S. opinion toward discour- 
agement and isolationism, as a by-product 
of stalemate in the Peace Conference. 
Correspondent Kleiman concludes: 

“The U.S. delegation feels the Ameri- 
can public will have to get used to the 
idea that writing a peace treaty is a long, 
arduous, painstaking task. It is not some- 
thing to be accomplished overnight, or 
at one conference of the Foreign Min- 
isters. 

“The German treaty must be written 
in such a way as to enable Europe to 
recapture the ways and stability of peace. 
It is quite possible that several more 
meetings of the Foreign Ministers will be 
required to complete such a treaty. 

“The Moscow Conference, as the first 
top-level discussion of occupation poli- 
cies and the procedures for writing a 
German treaty, should therefore be re- 
garded as merely the first step in a long 
process. The fact that the Conference 





CONFERENCE HOST: Was Stalin disappointed in its accomplishment? 
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MARSHALL AND MOLOTOV: No essential change in relations 


produced few solid accomplishments 
does not mean that it was useless. 

“Marshall is represented as believing 
it is worthwhile to have each nation spell 
out its own position. An exchange of 
views, as at Moscow, helps to narrow 
the area of disagreement on important 
issues and eliminates disagreement alto- 
gether on a number of secondary issues. 

“Nothing said at Moscow has changed 
the U.S. belief that a permanent parti- 
tion of Germany would be a world catas- 
trophe. The American delegation still is 
convinced that unification of Germany 
can be achieved, and will continue to 
work for it. And the only way to get it 
is through continued negotiation among 
the Big Four. The U.S. hopes for more 
progress at the next meeting of the 
Ministers, presumably in New York in 
September.” 
‘@ The Molotov line at Moscow is not 
to escape attention in Marshall’s report 
to the American people. Molotov’s re- 
peated opposition to Marshall’s pro- 
posals on terms for Germany and Austria 
is a matter of public record. The blunt- 
ness with which the two Ministers have 
talked, though it might have startled the 
world a year or so ago, now is accepted 
as routine. The motives behind Molotov’s 
words, however, are important. 

Russian weakness is assumed to be re- 
sponsible, in large part, for the line 
Molotov has pursued in the Peace Con- 
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ference. Drought in the Ukraine, lags in 
the Five-Year Plan, shortages of steel 
and of consumer goods, problems of 
discipline and inefficiency within the 
bureaucracy are compelling Soviet Russia 
to obtain as much economic aid as she 
can from outside her borders. This 
means, in particular, from Germany and 
Austria. 

So Molotov’s persistent drive to nail 
down $10,000,000,000 in German repa- 
rations may be more closely related to 
Russia's internal needs than to promises 
at Yalta or Potsdam or to theories of 
justice. 

But the effect at Moscow, Marshall 
will testify, has been to entangle the con- 
ferees in fruitless controversy and to pre- 
vent much progress toward peace for 
Austria, Germany or Europe. 

French weakness likewise seems to 
Marshall to account for the instances in 
which France has balked at a settlement 
for Germany. The French delegationeat 
Moscow has tended to look at U.S. and 
British proposals for a unified Germany 
in terms of their effect on deliveries of 
German coal to France. 

To both Russian and French demands 
for more out of Germany, Marshall ap- 
plies what he considers an indispensable 
test. If demands on Germany are such 
as to destroy her economy and make her 
a European slum, the U.S. Secretary 
will oppose them. A stable and demo- 


cratic Germany, Marshall is sure, cannot 
grow in a slum. 

Molotov’s promises also are to figure 

in whatever Marshall says for publica- 
tion when he gets back to Washington. 
Thus Marshall is expected to point out 
that during the sessions at Moscow the 
Soviet Minister has favored more coal 
for France from Germany, more repa- 
rations for Russia, more exports from the 
Reich to pay for imports by the United 
States and Great Britain, and along with 
all this, higher living standards for Ger- 
mans. To Marshall, these promises look 
like the kind some politicians make dur- 
ing a campaign. There is something for 
everybody, except when it comes time 
for delivery. 
@ The U.S. position is unchanged by 
Molotov’s promises or by his opposition. 
Kleiman radios this appraisal of Mar- 
shall’s views: 

“The United States will continue to 
refuse to accept any reparations plan 
that would increase the burden on 
American taxpayers. 

“There were no promises at Potsdam 
or elsewhere that made a unified Ger- 


many, with central administrative agen- 


cies, contingent on increased reparations 
to Russia. By injecting reparations into 
the discussion of German unification, as 
well.as into questions of a provisional 
government and the four-power treaty to 
keep Germany disarmed, Russia invites 
criticism and condemnation. 

“America wants a settlement-of the 
whole German problem, but not so badly 
as to accept an arrangement that in fact 
settles nothing. 

“Three basic principles will continue 

to guide U. S. negotiations on Germany. 
The first is that the country must be 
unified economically, with resources ca- 
pable of assuring self-support and an ade- 
quate standard of living. Second guiding 
principle is that the future Germany 
must have a democratic government, 
decentralized but able to guarantee the 
freedom of the individual. The third 
condition to which the U.S. adheres is 
that the Big Four—Russia, Britain, France 
and the United States—should agree by 
mutual pact to keep Germany disarmed 
and demilitarized for 40 years.” 
@ Marshall’s aims in submitting a re- 
port of this sort to the American people 
are not only to tell them what went on 
at Moscow and what he thinks about it. 
Secretary Marshall’s words will also be 
heard, and pondered, in Moscow, Paris 
and Berlin. 

Marshall will use the speech to in- 
crease the pressure on Russia and France 
for an agreement. What he has to say 
about reparations, and about the Polish 
boundary, may serve to strengthen the 
U. S. position in the eyes of the Germans. 

Most of all, the Marshall report is 
counted on to keep Americans informed 
on what has to be done to restore peace 
to Europe. 
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BRITONS FIND NO JOY 
IN BALANCED BUDGET 


Surplus results from windfall that 
will not be repeated. Income tax 
relief outweighed by new levies 


Reported from LONDON 


Britons are finding scant comfort 
in the first balanced budget their country 
has had in ten years. 

The $384,000,000 they receive in 
income tax relief is going to cost them 
$596,000,000 either in new taxes or in- 
creases in old ones. 

And there is little comfort in the knowl- 
edge that the budget balance is due not to 
any surplus revenue but to a fiscal wind- 
fall and some Government bookkeeping. 
@ Income tax cuts provided for in the 
$12,724,000,000 budget have the effect 
of reducing by 750,000 the number pay- 
ing that levy, E. J. Drechsel, staff corre- 
spondent of World Report, radios from 
London, but more than 13,000,000 per- 
sons still are on the rolls. The accompany- 
ing chart gives a comparison of income 
taxes in Britain and the U.S. 

Lower-income brackets benefit most 
by the cuts. The first $1,000 of income 
now is exempt, instead of only $600 under 
the old law. Earned income credit has 
been increased from one eighth to one 
sixth of the total income. Allowance tor 
children has been raised from $200 to 
$240. 

@ Basic tax rate remains at 45 per cent, 
dashing British hopes it might be eased, 
and stiff surtaxes continue. For a man 
earning $60 a week, it means almost $12 
in taxes weekly on his salary. 

@ Biggest jolt for most Britons is the 
50 per cent increase the budget proposes 
on tobacco taxes. This boosts the retail 
price of cigarettes to 67 cents a pack. 
Inasmuch as $16 or $20 weekly is con- 
sidered a reasonable wage for many thou- 
sands of Britain’s workers, they will have 
to spend about one fourth of their income 
if they want to smoke a pack a day. 

Revenue to be derived from the to- 
bacco tax is estimated at $300,000,000. 
However, the Government is more inter- 
ested in cutting tobacco imports from the 
U.S., which cost Britain $220,000,000 
last year and which had to be paid for 


with scarce dollars. The Government 
hopes the tobacco tax will reduce smok- 
ing enough to cut $30,000,000 off this 
import bill in the next twelve months. 
Political troubles are a possibility in 
the higher taxes on tobacco, as Govern- 
ment leaders are now beginning to ap- 
preciate. The issue is easily dramatized 
and may provide potent ammunition for 
opponents of the Labor Cabinet if British 
reaction continues as irate as it has been. 
Government hopes are plainly pinned on 
the belief that people will cut down on 
their smoking or swear off because of the 
taxes, and will not precipitate any “to- 
bacco crisis.” 
@ Bad news in the budget is not con- 


fined to tobacco. A tax of 66% per cent has. 


been imposed on a number of household 
appliances. This makes a $272 refrigera- 
tor cost $453. Cooking and heating equip- 
ment, whether electric or gas, carry the 
same heavy impost. The idea is to dis- 
courage domestic buying so that more 
appliances can be sold abroad. 


Other levies are of the same stern 
pattern. Most inheritance taxes have been 
increased 100 per cent. Stamp taxes on 
stocks, leases and similar documents are 
doubled. A new tax of 10 per cent is 
levied on all securities received as a 
bonus or special dividend. In addition, 
the old heavy tax burdens on private 
business enterprises are extended. 

Discouraging feature for austerity-tired 
Britons is that, for all its drastic taxation, 
the new budget still falls short of provid- 
ing sufficient money to meet expenses 
from revenues alone. 

@ Windfalls that brought the budget 
into balance with a surplus to boot were 
receipts from the sales of excess supplies 
from the past war and repayments of 
funds to the British Treasury. These are 
nonrecurring items, and cannot be count- 
ed on for next year. Moreover, the present 
budget does not reflect any of the high 
costs of the winter crisis from which 
Great Britain has just emerged. Some 
estimates place these costs as high as 
$400,000,000. They must be provided 
for in the next budget, and Britain is 
unlikely to have a duplicate of this vear’s 
windfall of $1,168,000,000 to take up the 
slack. 

@ For the taxpayers in Britain, there- 
fore, future prospects may be even 
gloomier than those presented by the new 
budget. The prescription appears to be 
austerity and more austerity, and the 
question is how long Britain can take it. 
Thus far, reaction to the present “no 
smoking” budget has not gone beyond 
the grousing stage. The Government will 
be satisfied if things go along like that 
now, but it cannot ignore the fact that 
it probably faces an infinitely more diffi- 
cult budget problem in 1948. 


Income Taxes in Britain and U.S. 
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DE GASPERI GIVES ITALY BIG DOSE 
OF BITTER ANTIINFLATION MEDICINE 


Premier launches drive to check 
rising living costs, balance budget 
and get maximum help from abroad 


Reported from ROME and WASHINGTON 


Italy now is making a desperate 
gamble to head off total inflation. Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi is using drastic 
measures to save the Government from 
bankruptcy and the nation from econom- 
ic collapse. He says failure could result 
in dictatorship. 

The _ anti-inflation campaign in 
Italy comes at a time when a wave of 
pessimism has been seizing the country 
and the lira has been skidding danger- 
ously, reflecting public distrust of the 
Government's ability to solve the eco- 
nomic Crisis. 

Premier De Gasperi’s plan calls for 
heavy sacrifices from rich and poor alike. 
His problem is to administer the medi- 
cine and still remain popular enough to 
continue in power. 

The Italian Government's is simple in 
conception but difficult to carry out. It 
strikes in three directions: toward check- 
ing inflation, toward a balanced budget 
and toward mobilizing maximum help 
from abroad. The campaign now is under 
way on all three fronts. 
€@ To halt inflation, the Italian Govern- 
ment is taking a number of drastic steps 
simultaneously. 

Prices of all retail goods have been 
ordered cut 5 per cent. This is a leaf 
from the book of the Belgians and the 
French, who have done the same thing 
with moderate success. 

The theory is this: If the forced cut 
in prices really checks the rise in prices, 
speculators will have nothing to gain 
by hoarding and will throw their goods 
on the market, bringing prices down still 
more. Belgian and French experience 
with such tactics indicates that success 
depends on strict and thorough enforce- 
ment. It remains to be seen whether the 
Italian Government is strong enough to 
enforce the decree. 

Clothing prices are to be held down 
by the sale of utility garments at con- 
trolled prices. 
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Wages must be held in line to prevent 
a renewal of the race between prices 
and wages that would spur inflation. 
This is the Government's position, but 
it may be impossible to enforce. 

Bank credit is being tightened. Mer- 
chants are to have a more difficult time 
borrowing money to build up their stocks 
for speculation. They will be asked to 
pull their hoarded stocks. out from under 
the counter and sell them before asking 
for loans to buy more. 

The black market in currencies and in 

rationed foods is to be attacked with 
renewed vigor on orders from the na- 
tional Government. Restaurants and night 
clubs, which are the black market’s big- 
gest customers, are to be taxed heavily 
to curtail their buying power. Pressure 
on meat supplies is eased somewhat by 
the Government's declaration of four 
meatless days a week. Poultry and fish 
are not affected. 
«| To balance the budget, the Italian 
Government would have to perform 
nearly impossible miracles. What it will 
try to do, however, is to pare the deficit 
down to safer size. At present, the Gov- 
ernment is spending about three, times 
as much as it takes in. To avoid bank- 
ruptcy, it must get its finances back on 
an even keel by boosting income and 
slashing expenses. 

Food subsidies, which cost the Gov- 
ernment about $450,000,000 a year, 
have been sharply reduced and gradually 


are to-be abolished altogether. That. 


means removal of a heavy burden from 
the national budget. But it also means 
Italians are having to pay higher prices 
for their food. 

The official price of bread, for in- 
stance, has been 5 cents a pound. With- 
out Government subsidies to millers and 
bakers, the price would be 10 cents a 
pound. Now the Government is reliev- 
ing itself of part of the burden by rais- 
ing the price of bread to 7% cents. In 


this way, it can save about $25,000,000 
a year. 

The new price of bread is allowed only 
for the lower-income groups. All others 
must pay the unsubsidized price of 10 


' cents. The lowest-paid workers are to be 


compensated for the rise by special al- 
lowances paid by employers. 

Public works, which provide the only 
available employment for many workers, 
are to be overhauled for more econom- 
ical administration, and possibly reduced. 
A national control board is to co-ordinate 
the programs undertaken by the national 
Government, the provinces and the mu- 
nicipalities. 

The De Gasperi Government is to find 
it hard to save much on public works 
in the near future. Any sharp cutback 
would throw thousands out of work and 
almost certainly stir political unrest. 

Military expenses are to be reduced. 
They now account for 7 per cent of 
the national budget. 

A capital levy will siphon some funds 
into the national Treasury by tapping 
private fortunes. It is expected to bring 
in a maximum of $200,000,000 a year 
over a period of five years. 

The new tax applies only to capital 
holdings larger than 3,000,000 lire, which 
is the equivalent of $13,333. It ranges 
from 6 per cent in the lower brackets to 
41 per cent on the largest fortunes. The 
tax on capital applies only to individuals, 
not corporations. 

Many Italians are skeptical about the 
future results of the new tax on capital. 
Tax evasion is an ancient custom in 
Italy. John W. Mowinckel, World Re- 
port staff correspondent, reports that 
wealthy Italians in Rome already are 
figuring out ways, to dodge the new 
taxes. If the Government really man- 
ages to enforce the capital levy, how- 
ever, some of the fortunes remaining in 
Italy might be partially dismantled. 

Other taxes are to be tightened up all 
along the line to narrow the gap be- 
tween expenditure and income. Increase 
in the value of stocks is to be taxed away. 
Taxes are being raised on luxury goods 
and other nonessentials. The tax on war 
profits is made so heavy that it amounts 
to confiscation. 

@ American dollars are to play a big 
part in Italy’s new fight for survival. 





























A new loan is not expected, but the 
Italian Government is making a vigorous 
bid for dollars from many other sources. 

Substantial help from abroad will be 
necessary if Italy is to assure herself of 
adequate supplies of essential imports 
for the remainder of this year. The Ital- 
ian deficit in international payments for 
1947 is estimated at more than $500,- 
000,000. 

Britain has signed an agreement with 
Italy freeing the equivalent of $120,- 
000,000 of Italy's blocked _ sterling 
credits. Italy now may use a portion of 
that money to buy wheat and other 
necessities in the U.S. The agreement 
provides that all future credits that Italy 
may accumulate by exports to the ster- 
ling area also will be freely convertible 
into other currencies. This gives Italy a 
new source of badly needed dollars. 

The U.S. is expected to make some 
financial concessions as the result of ne- 
gotiations scheduled for May. 

Jhe Export-Import Bank is planning 
to send a mission to Italy soon to work 
out details for release of the $100,000,- 
000 that the Bank earmarked for Italy 
during the visit of Premier De Gasperi in 
January. At the time of De Gasperis vis- 
it, the Bank stated merely that it was 
“willing to consider” such a loan. 

An Italian economic mission plans to 
visit Washington in May to lay the 
groundwork for a new trade agreement 
between. the U.S. and Italy. Such an 
agreement may be signed soon after the 
ratification of the Italian’ peace treaty. 

The Italian mission also is expected 
to negotiate for the release of around 
$130,000,000 in Italian assets still held 
by the U.S. Alien Property Custodian. 
The assets were frozen by the U.S. 
Treasury when war began. 
€] Additional help from the U. S. is ex- 
pected later this year. Exact amounts 
have not been determined. 

More cash may be paid to Italy by the 
U.S. Treasury for goods and services 
furnished to U.S. forces in that country 
during and after the war. The U.S. al- 
ready has paid Italy $100,000,000 in this 
way, and the account presumably will 
not be closed until American troops leaye 
Italy. 

Post-UNRRA relief shipments are to 

be sent from the U.S. Italy is to get a 
substantial share of the $350,000,000 in 
relief now being planned to supplant 
UNRRA in several countries. 
@ Effective execution of the Italian 
Government’s program to shore up its 
financial situation and check inflation 
will require audacity and the willingness 
to take political risks. 

Premier De Gasperi is aware that 
his prescription for Italy’s sickness is like 
strong medicine; it is likely to make the 
patient sicker before it makes him well. 
Much is to depend on his ability to con- 
vince Italians that they must be willing 


to suffer in order to be healed. 
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WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADERS 
TRY TO END STATE INTERVENTION 


Leaders of commerce and industry 
assail existence of wartime bans, 
government operation of business 


Reported from MONTEVIDEO 


Leaders of industry and com- 
merce are getting ready for a fight 


throughout the Western Hemisphere 
against government intervention in 
business. 


State trading and rigid controls 
are to be the primary targets of this cam- 
paign. Leaders of commerce and indus- 
try believe such measures, justifiable 
during the war, now should be halted. 
But some American countries, notably 


Argentina, are increasing their squeeze 


on private enterprise. 

In place of government interven- 
tion, business leaders advocate broader 
acceptance of the principle of free, com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Opposition to commerce controls 
heads the list of economic and social 
goals that businessmen will seek in the 
21 American republics and Canada. 

Decision to make the fight for this 
program was reached by the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction at its recent meeting in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. The meeting attracted 
800 business leaders from countries 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
The U.S. delegation of 20 members was 
headed by H. F. Johnson, manufacturer 
from Racine, Wis. It included also Ralph 
S. Bradford, executive vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and high officials of stock ex- 
changes and corporations. 

@ “General feeling of the businessmen 
is that in the majority of countries state 
intervention has tended to increase or 
remain, notwithstanding the close of the 
war and the necessity for returning to 
normal practice,” reports Bernard S. 
Redmont, staff correspondent of World 
Report, in a dispatch from Montevideo. 

“Argentine and Chilean businessmen 
cited the greatest damage to the econ- 
omies of their countries,” Redmont con- 
tinues. 

“Delegates pointed to the experience 
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RALPH S. BRADFORD 
U. S. delegate to Montevideo meeting 


of Mexico as a nation that had tried 
statism, failed and turned toward greater 


enterprise, and had prospered as the 
result. 


“The trend toward increased inter- 


vention in business was noted particu- 


larly in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru. 
“A trend away from state intervention 
was noted in the U.S., Canada, Vene- 
zuela, E] Salvador and Mexico. 
“Resolutions unanimously indorsed 
agreed that the functions of the state 
must be limited to ‘its logical and natural 
ends of development, defense, -erienta- 
tion and complementing of production 
and consumption.’ ” 
@ Objections were directed at such 
practices as government buying and sell- 
ing of commodities, control of credit, 
licensing of imports and exports, price 
fixing, excessive restrictions on exchange, 
acquisition and operation of businesses, 


participation in business through mixed 
corporations, unreasonable taxes and reg- 
ulations that curtail the normal use of 
private capital. 

@ Argentina’s policies under President 
Juan D. Peron received the major share 
of the criticism. That criticism was con- 
tained in a 10,000-word report filed with 
the conference by Argentina’s delegation 
of 19 businessmen. ~ 

After outlining the incursions of the 
Perén Government in the fields of eco- 
nomics, finance and labor relations, the 
Argentine delegation declared the Cen- 
tral Bank has become “the supreme dic- 
tator of the economic policy of the 
country.” They called the Perén Admin- 
istration “a veritable dictatorship of the 
Bank.” 

“For the first time,” the Argentines 
reported, “credit will not be the servant 
of economy, but the master of it, with 
full power over the resources of the 
nation.” | 

Shortcomings of mixed corporations of 
Government and private capital, a fa- 
vorite device of the Perén Administra- 
tion, are pointed out in the report. The 
Argentines declare that such corporations 
lack limitations on the objects for which 
they are formed, that the types of state 
aid furnished are too diverse and that 
guarantees are lacking for those with 
whom the corporations make contracts. 

The Argentines stress the insecurity 
produced by Perén’s policies. They de- 
plore the possibility of unfair competi- 
tion by the state with private organiza- 
tions. In the case of mixed corporations, 
they say state guarantees of invested cap- 
ital and dividends place private competi- 
tors at a disadvantage. 

In Argentina, state intervention in its 
many forms is not of a transitory nature, 
provoked by postwar circumstances, the 
delegation concludes. Rather, the Perén 
Administration wants to make interven- 
tion a fixed characteristic of the national 
economy. 

Representatives from all parts of the 
Hemisphere privately indorsed the views 
of the Argentine delegation. They re- 
frained from a public attack on Peron. 
@ Over-all program for which the 
Council will campaign covers a wide 
range of subjects that touch business 
either directly or indirectly. Under the 
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program, these policies will be sought 
in the 22 countries of the Hemisphere: 

Government intervention in business 
is to be “opposed tenaciously.” The 
legMity of any move in this direction is 
to be challenged if it is not based on 
laws of general and permanent character. 

Assumption of legislative functions by 
administrative bodies is to be resisted. 

Business is to insist on its right to be 
consulted before the adoption of any law 
or regulation affecting economic matters. 

Transition from the economies of war 
to the economies of peace is to be 
speeded up. Reorganization of markets 
for primary products and development 
of production by agriculture, mining and 
industry are to be encouraged. 

Inflation is to be fought and, monetary 
stability is to be promoted. 

Tax policies that are fair and equitable 
are to be advocated. 

Reduction of tariff barriers and sim- 
plification of customs procedures are to 
be sought. Recognition is to be given, 
however, to the need of protecting grow- 
ing industries. 

Trade is to be stimulated by multi- 
lateral methods, rather than by treaties 
that are discriminatory and nonrecipro- 
cal, except in special situations between 
neighboring countries. 

Underconsumption of food and cloth- 
ing is to be corrected. Production costs 
are to be lowered. Purchasing power and 
living standards are to be raised. 

Arbitration procedures to settle differ- 
ences between labor and capital are to 
be set up. 

@ Definite action is to be taken toward 
reaching these goals throughout the 
Hemisphere. 

General staff for the campaign will be 
the executive committee of the Council. 
Chief responsibility is in the hands of 
James S. Kemper, U.S. businessman 
who is the new president of the Council. 
Working with him will be vice presidents 
and other members of the executive com- 
mittee from Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Peru, El Salvador, Mexico and 
Cuba. 

Local responsibility for the program 
will be in the hands of the Council's 
representatives in the various countries. 
At the direction of the executive commit- 
tee, these representatives will work indi- 
vidually and through business, trade and 
industrial associations. 

As a further means of gaining support, 
the Council will recommend adoption of 
the program by the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council when it meets 
next December in Bogota, Colombia. 

Council leaders are confident of sup- 
port from businessmen throughout the 
Hemisphere. In Argentina, where Perén 
has tight control of all branches of the 
Government, chances for success appear 
small. But in most other countries the 
campaign is expected to influence gov- 
ernmental policies. 
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BRITISH LABOR, INDUSTRY UNITE 
IN ATTACK ON CABINET’S POLICIES 


Government urged to raise output, 
revise economic planning. Unanimity 
of criticism regarded as temporary 


Reported from LONDON 


Economic crisis in England is 
forcing labor and management to sub- 
merge some of their traditional differ- 
ences in order to concentrate on a com- 
mon target—the British Government. 

Top spokesmen for both industry 
and the workers now agree, apparently 
to their mutual surprise, that the Labor 
Cabinet of Prime Minister Clement R: 
Attlee has not done a good enough job. 
The Government is urged to raise its 
sights on output of coal and electricity 
for 1947, to consider important changes 
in exports and imports, and to come up 
with more and better economic planning. 

Question is whether this harmony 
between labor and management is deep 
enough to survive differences that are not 
being publicized but which go to the 
heart of the Labor Government’s pro- 
gram for a planned economy. 


SKIN-DEEP HARMONY 


British Official 


CRITIC ON THE RIGHT 
Sir Clive Baillieu, FBI chairman 
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Actions by the Attlee Cabinet are be- 
ginning to look as if they are in response 
to the recommendations on which indus- 
try and workers agree. 

@ Government moves within the past 
few days go some of the way toward 
meeting the storm of criticism brewed by 
the industrial breakdown of the winter. 

Basic industries are to get new and 
higher priorities in allocations of raw 
materials. “Within reason,” the Govern- 
ment announces, machinery and equip- 
ment for electric power, for coal mines, 
gas companies, the coal-oil. conversion 
program, transportation and atomic en- 
ergy are to have first call on supplies of 
steel and timber. 

Taxes, criticized as hampering the in- 
centive to produce, are to come down 
slightly. The ordinary budget is to show 
a balance for the first time in 10 years. 





~British Official 


CRITIC ON THE LEFT 
H. Vincent Tewson, TUC Secretary 


Better planning is promised by the 
Government. It has borrowed a promi- 
nent industrialist, Sir Edwin Plowden, to 
direct economic planning. Decisions are 
still in the hands of the Cabinet, but 
Government action now is to reflect im- 
proved co-ordination of plans for the 
allocation of raw materials and man 
power. 

Exports and imports are to be cut 
back, at least a little, in order to protect 
Britain’s ability to produce, on the one 
hand, and to conserve her dwindling 
supply of dollars on the other. 

Approval of these governmental moves 
is expected to come from both labor and 
management. Both the Trades Union 
Congress (TUC) and the Federation of 
British Industries (FBI) call for action 
of this sort in statements made public 
shortly before the Government’s recent 
announcements. | 
@ The united front of industry and 
workers goes even - further, however. 
Though meeting and arriving at their 
conclusions separately, within a few days 
of each other, the representatives of 
labor and of management agree that the 
Labor Cabinet’s program, from now on, 
ought to include these planks: 

The coal goal for 1947 ought to be at 
least 220,000,000 tons, instead of the 
200,000,000 aimed at by the Govern- 
ment. Ultimately, says the TUC, an 
annual output of 250,000,000 tons should 
be expected. If necessary to reach a goal 
of 220,000,000 tons this year, says the 
FBI, but not the TUC, 10,000,000 tons 
might be imported from America or 
South Africa. New machinery for the 
mines, both groups agree, must be ex- 
pedited. 

Electric power needs a priority for new 
equipment second only to the coal mines. 
Management suggests importing gener- 
ators from Germany. Both labor and 
management would cut exports of steel 
and machinery, if necessary, to build up 
the power plants at home. Unless these 
steps are taken, the TUC fears, the pres- 
ent demand of 11,000,000 kilowatts per 
hour may rise to 12,000,000 by next 
winter, with capacity unchanged. 

A transportation crisis is around the 
corner, the Government is warned, unless 
the railways also get higher priorities on 
materials for new cars and locomotives. 
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~International 


A CUT IN EXPORT GOALS 
Board of Trade President Cripps 


Even if this means reducing exports of 
goods containing British steel, the mini- 
mum needs of home industries are to be 
met first. 

Imports must be re-examined to screen 
out nonessentials, so that scarce exchange 
may be conserved to buy food for the 
people and raw materials for industry. 
@ Discord begins to appear between la- 
bor and management as soon as the two 
groups go beyond the immediate needs 
in coal, electric power and transportation. 
Tone of the comment by the Federation 
of British Industries on the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s program is more critical than 
the cautious recommendations of the 
Trades Union Congress. 

Confidence has been shaken by the 
coal and power crisis, says the FBI. 
Governmental foresight, the industrial 
spokesmen insist, could have saved the 
country millions in production. 

Politics is found to be preventing the 
Labor Goverriment from putting first 
things first. Only when a solution is politi- 
cally safe, the industrialists contend, does 
the Government come up with a plan of 
action. 

Inflation, rather than economic man- 


agement, is seen as the governmental de- 


vice for making the economy function. 
By this, the FBI means that the Govern- 
ment is making financial commitments 
far in excess of the resources available to 
meet them. And to avoid the conse- 
quences of inflation, there is created a 
complicated network of controls which 
includes rationing, prices, cost-of-living 
subsidies and investment. 

Cumulative paralysis, the industrialists 
think, began to overtake the British eco- 
nomy long before the blizzards of winter. 
“Now, the FBI declares, “at the end of 
18 months of reconversion, British indus- 
try has reached a point at which it must 
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MORE EFFICIENT MINING 
Fuel and Power Minister Shinwell 


either sort itself out, or come to a stand- 
still.” 

‘In other words, Britain has been trying 
to do too much with too little. As indus- 
try sees it, the resources of men, money 
and materials are not available té do all 
the things the Labor Cabinet has included 
in its program. The FBI urges that a 
steady supply of materials be guaranteed 
to the most vital industries, if necessary 
cutting back the less essential producers 
to a reduced level of activity. 

This means a new emphasis, already 

recognized by the Government, on ma- 
chinery and equipment for coal mining, 
electric power and transport. Raw mate- 
rials for these purposes, the FBI con- 
cludes, ought even to come ahead of 
the demands of the housing program, 
much as that is needed. 
@ A breach between management and 
labor shows up in the proposal to cut 
back housing, if necessary, in order to 
save raw materials for key industries. 
The recommendation to import coal, 
strongly opposed by the mineworkers, 
likewise separates the FBI from the 
TUC. But what really widens the breach 
is the FBI attack, relatively unnoticed, 
on cardinal points in the Labor Govern- 
ment’s program. 

Nationalization, the industrial federa- 
tion insists, is interfering with the in- 
crease in production which evervbody, 
including the Labor Government, - re- 
gards as of first importance. The Govern- 
ment therefore is urged to postpone its 
pending schemes to nationalize electric 
power, transport, and anything else 
likely to be controversial. 

Cheap money policy, vigorously de- 
fended by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Dalton, is denounced by the in- 
dustrialists as ‘fostering inflation and 
diverting private investment to complete 
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MORE FORESIGHTED PLANS 
Economic Planning Director Plowden 


control by the state. Higher interest on 
savings is urged. 

Planning is al] to the good, the FBI 

thinks, but not if the chief result is a 
host of detailed controls. The better the 
planning, industry says, the fewer the 
controls needed. While restrictions are 
inevitable in the present emergency, the 
sooner they can be removed the better. 
Management, therefore, urges the Gov- 
ernment to get back as soon as possible 
to a situation where the price mechanism 
and the law of supply and demand govern 
the economy. 
@ As labor sees it, attacks by the FBI 
on nationalization, controls and cheap 
money are the views of unreconstructed 
Tories. , 

The production drive would be sabo- 
taged, spokesmen for the unions say, if 
the Attlee Cabinet postponed the Labor 
Party’s program of nationalization of key 
industries. If that happens, leaders of 
labor warn, the workers would feel that 
the Labor Government had _ betrayed 
them. Outraged unionists might start a 
wave of strikes that would cripple pro- 
duction disastrously. Contrary to the 
FBI advice, labor spokesmen recommend 
continued nationalization in order to 
make possible sustained production. 

Individual unions, in fact, are more 

outspoken than the TUC in opposing 
FBI proposals and urging a counter- 
offensive. The miners are pressing for 
shorter hours, a revised wage structure 
and pensions. Shop workers not only 
ask for higher wages but for Govern- 
ment control of industrial profits. 
@ Harmony between labor and man- 
agement in solving Britain's economic 
crisis is thus not very deep. Determina- 
tion of the Attlée Cabinet to press on 
with nationalization is likely to shatter 
such unanimity as has appeared. 
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POLAND RACES TO MAKE SILESIA 
POWERHOUSE OF HER NEW STATE 


Economic development of rich area 
is speeded up to forestall move by 
Western powers to internationalize it 


Reported from WARSAW and WASHINGTON 


Poland is racing against time to 
absorb the richest part of Eastern Ger- 
many. 

Russia and the U.S. are divided 
over how much territory Poland is to get 
from Germany for lands ceded to Russia 
in the East. Russia would let Poland keep 
all the German lands now administered 
by Poles. The U.S. would interna- 
tionalize the coal mines and take some 
farm land for Germany. 

Meanwhile, the Poles, encour- 
aged by Russia, are hurrying to incor- 
porate the disputed area into their new 
state. If Poland succeeds, the Eastern 
frontiers of Germany will be fixed on 
the Oder and the Western Neisse rivers. 

Already more than 4,500,000 Poles are 
settled in lands that once supported 
7,000,000 Germans and 1,500,000 Poles. 
Only 500,000 Germans are left; only 
Polish is spoken; German Protestant 
churches have become Polish Catholic 
churches. This shift has taken less than 
two years. 

Poland’s haste is designed to defeat 
any attempt to give any part of her “re- 
covered territories” back to Germany. 
@ The prize Poland is determined to 
hold is a land about the size of Pennsyl- 
vania. The strip in dispute stretches from 
the hills of Czechoslovakia to the Baltic. 
Together with a portion of East Prussia, 
which the powers agree shall be Polish, 
this land is a third of the area of the new 
Poland. 

The richest portion of the new lands, 
as the accompanying chart shows, lies in 
the South at the headwaters of the Oder 
River. This was the German portion of 
Silesia, core of the “Eastern Ruhr.” Most 
of the rest of Silesia’s industries and 
mines are inside prewar Poland, but 
Czechoslovakia has a portion. | 

Hard-coal reserves in the whole of Si- 
lesia are greater than those in the Ruhr, 
Estimates made by the Germans give 
German, Polish and Czechoslovak Silesia 
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total reserves of 73,700,000,000 tons of 
coal compared to 60,500,000,000 tons 
in the Ruhr. Most reserves now are in 
Polish hands. 

The German mines, among them some 
of the most modern in Europe, were 
damaged before the Poles took over, but 
most of them are back in production. 
Output.in the Polish-administered area 
exceeded 60 per cent of the prewar level 
by August of last year. 

Based on 1937 production figures, 
Poland gains $2,772,000 tons of coal a 
year in the new territories. This tonnage, 
when added to her own annual pro- 
duction of 39,839,000 tons, may make 
her the largest coal exporter in Europe. 
The Polish Three-Year Plan calls for an 
output of 66,000,000 tons of coal this 
year. 

Lead and zinc mines in Silesia pro- 
duced 844,350 tons in 1938, one third of 
Germany’s total production. Under Polish 
administration, they are approaching 75 
per cent of prewar capacity. 

Steel and iron mills in Silesia and 
Stettin were damaged during the war, 
stripped by the fleeing Germans and dis- 
mantled in part by the Russians. Now 
the Poles have rebuilt 21 mills that pro- 
duced 467,500 tons of pig iron and 770, 
000 tons of steel for the Germans. These 
account for 40 per cent of Poland’s iron 
and 20 per cent of her steel. 

Railroad cars, in demand throughout 
Europe, are coming out of two plants in 
the Western territories. One plant near 
Breslau, in Lower Silesia, produced 3,000 
freight cars in 1946. By 1949, Poland 
plans to produce 14,800 cars a year, 
mainly for export. 

Industrial production for the territory 
already is.more than 70 per cent of pre- 
war output. Many branches of produc- 
tion in the new Poland are well above 
the production levels of prewar Poland. 

Factories now workimg in the new 
territories include 152 textile mills, 29 


chemical factories, 28 power stations and 
12 sugar refineries. 

Farmland taken over from Germany 
by Poland once produced one fifth of 
Germany's food. Shipments of rye from 
Germany's “lost provinces” into the rest 
of Germany totaled 770,000 tons in 
1929. Western Germany received 3,300,- 
000 tons of food a year from lands now 
held by Poland. 

@ Poland's bid to hold these territories 
is coming in the form of an effort to prove 
Poland can get as much or more out of 
them than the Germans could. Poles say 
all Europe will benefit by the transfer. 

In dollars, Poland’s Three-Year-Plan 
calls for a rate of investment amounting 
to 20 per cent of the national income of 
about $2,000,000,000. Of this total, one 
third is to go into the “recovered terri- 
tories,” about equally divided between 
industry and agriculture. 

In man power, Poland is counting on 
a high birth rate to boost her population 
in a few years to 202 persons per square 
mile, a little more than France’s popula- 
tion density. The millions moved into the 
new territories come mainly from lands 
ceded to Russia, where the birth rate was 
higher than in other Polish areas. 

In planning, the Poles are bidding for 
the industrial and agricultural leadership 
of Eastern Europe. 

Agriculture in the new lands is to be 
mechanized to increase production per 
man. The Government operates 300 large 
estates on co-operative lines, but in five 
years the land is to be divided among 
the peasant families. Currently, tools, 
horses and tractors are scarce. 

Industrial planning calls for an in- 

crease of total production by 1949 to a 
level 151 per cent above the 1938 output 
in the same territory. Man power is to be 
shifted from agriculture to industry. 
@ What Poland needs to carry out her 
plans for absorbing Eastern Germany are 
imports for industry and agriculture. This 
will require loans from abroad. Poland is 
asking $600,000,000 from the World 
Bank and already has obtained an Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit of $50,000,000 
for the purchase of U. S. cotton. 

But Poland need not beg too hard for 
loans from the West. Only 20 per cent 
of her investment program is to come 
from loans abroad. Exports under exist- 
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ing trade agreements and new exports to 
countries needing what Poland now has 
will finance the rest. 

For industry, Poland wants textile, 
mining and other machinery; raw ma- 
terials, including cotton; and petroleum 
products. Poland’s oil lands were in the 
territory ceded to Russia, but Polish coal 
exports to Russia will buy oil. 

For agriculture, Poland needs fertilizer 
from abroad. In addition, Poland must 
import 600,000 horses to add to the 
1,000,000 left on the land. The number 
of tractors, now 5,500, is to be trebled. 
@ What it would mean to have these 
rich areas incorporated into Poland would 
be a complete alteration of the economic 
and political balance of Europe. 

Poland’s victory in holding the West- 
ern lands would open the greatest oppor- 


tunities for economic development the 
Poles have ever known. Poles consider 
this just, for their losses in the war were 
enormous. It was agreed by the powers 
at Potsdam that the Germans should 
not have a higher living standard than 
the rest of Europe; Poland, looking to an 
increase beyond her prewar standards, 
does not feel sorry for the Germans. 
U.S. defeat in the attempt to get Si- 
lesia placed under international control 
and to acquire farmlands in Silesia or 
Pomerania for Germany would not be 
unexpected. From defeat, however, the 
U.S. might snatch a tactical victory. 
Since Russia refuses to consider inter- 
nationalization of Silesia, the: U.S. and 
Britain are to reject internationalization 
of the Ruhr, are to proceed with the 
unification of Western Europe without 
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Russia until the Russians are willing to 
co-operate in Germany. 

Russia’s immediate gains are real. Po- 
land must remain friendly with Russia 
and so must Czechoslovakia. As a result, 
Russia controls an industrial area in 
Eastern Europe that Nazi Germany 
planned to develop into a center of power 
greater than the Ruhr district itself. More- 
over, a friendly and strong Polish state 
gives the Russians a sense of security in 
the West. 

The result of Poland’s annexation of 
the Western lands might prove a short- 
term gain for Russia. In the long run, 
Poland might become strong enough to 
stand on her own feet between West and 
East. This is why her race to incorporate 
Eastern Germany is supported by Com- 
munist and non-Communist Poles alike. 
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STEELMAKERS PRESS 
SEARCH FOR IRON ORE 


Depletion of Lake Superior deposits 
inspires efforts to develop mines in 
other parts of Western Hemisphere 


Engineers for the U.S. steel in- 
dustry are exploring rich deposits of iron 
ore in other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, seeking to supplement 
dwindling supplies in the United States. 

With surface deposits of good ores 
in the Lake Superior region threatening 
to run out, steel companies expect to. tap 
large deposits outside the U. S., hitherto 
untouched. And steelmakers already using 
ores from other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere expect to step up shipments. 

War demands cut deeply into the sur- 
face mines of the Mesabi range near 
Lake Superior, cornerstone of steel pro- 
duction in the U.S. Experts differ as to 
the time these deposits will last, but they 
agree that depletion»:probably is not more 
than 20 years away. In the meantime, 
production will decline. 

Some steel men believe poorer ores 
from the Lake Superior area will be a 
satisfactory substitute for deposits now 
nearing exhaustion. One company already 
is building a plant for preliminary proc- 
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MESABI—What happens when it is gone? 


essing of the leaner ores. Some engi- 


neers think prospecting will disclose new 
deposits of iron in the U.S., but others 
believe the industry will have to depend 
increasingly on other countries for ore. 
@ Three areas considered highly promis- 
ing are under study. 

In Labrador, drilling is under way to 
test deposits that, in extent and richness, 
may rival those of Lake Superior. Tech- 
nicians estimate it would take five years 
to build a 350-mile railroad and to finish 
other preliminaries necessary to start pro- 
duction. 

In Brazil, engineers are investigating 
huge beds of rich ore in the Territory of 
Amapa, between the Amazon River and 
British Guiana. U. S. interests have a 50- 
year concession to exploit this area and 
to build a railroad to the coast. 

In Venezuela, detailed studies are be- 
ing made of the large Represalia de- 
posit, near the Orinoco River. 

@ Six countries have mines already in 
production or under development. U. S. 
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mills are using ore now from some of 
these deposits. 

Canada’s new Steep Rock mines, in 
Quebec, tap a bed that may be a con- 
tinuation of the Lake Superior deposits. 
Production at Steep Rock is rising. 

Cuba’s richest mine is nearing exhaus- 
tion. Other beds of ore in Cuba are large 
but are considered inferior or hard to 
process. : 

Mexico’s Cerro Mercado outcropping, 
in Durango, is estimated at 100,000,000 
tons of 60 per cent ore. U. S. interests are 
shipping this ore to Houston, Tex., for 
smelting. Other deposits in Mexico are 
used locally or are undeveloped. 

In Venezuela, a U.S. company is be- 
ginning to exploit the El Pao deposit, 
near thé Represalia field. The El Pao 
deposit has been estimated at 60,000,000 
tons. 

Brazil’s State of Minas Gerais contains 
more iron than any other area in the 
Hemisphere, perhaps hundreds of billions 
of tons. Minas Gerais ore helped to keep 
British mills running during the war. It 
is the basis of the new steel industry in 
Brazil. Now railroad and port improve- 
ments are under way, with U. S. financial 
aid, that will make exporting of the ore 
easier. i 

In Chile, the U.S.-owned El Tofo 
mine has been the largest supplier of 
overseas ore to the North American steel 
industry. Prospects are that El Tofo will 
be nearly worked out in 10 years or so. 
But two other deposits in Chile have 
not been touched. 

Peru has reserves estimated at 100,- 
000,000 tons of 60 per cent ore. Some of 
this is located near enough to the Pa- 
cific Ocean to be exploited for U. S. use. 
Colombia has a rich potential field, the 
Paz del Rio. But transportation diffi- 
culties probably would make it too ex- 
pensive for shipment to the U. S. 

@ Preference of companies owning mills 

in the Great Lakes area is for ore they can 
ship cheaply on the lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. They hope, therefore, 
that low-grade ores from Lake Superior 
will prove usable at low cost and that 
Canadian deposits will live up to ex- 
pectations. 

Other companies, particularly those 
with plants on the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts, plan to draw increasingly on 
Latin-American mines. The new steel in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast, now having 
trouble with railroad rates, also may find 
Latin-American ores useful. 

If the steel industry of the U. S. finds 
eventually that it must depend largely 
on external sources for ore, plenty of it 
will be available in other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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GERMAN BANKS EXPAND 
DESPITE UNCERTAINTY 


Confidence is shown in system though 


assets are made up largely of nearly 


worthless Government sécurities 


The banks of defeated Germany, 
though wobbly financially and operating 
under difficulties, are managing to in- 
crease their volume of loans and are meet- 
ing interest payments on the savings and 
checking accounts of their depositors. In 
the Western zones, they now are free to 
handle some transactions with other 
countries. 

From a technical standpoint, Ger- 
many’s banking system is in good shape, 
but it is far from being sound economi- 
cally. Most of the assets of the banks 
represent nearly valueless Government 
securities on which interest is being de- 
faulted. Still, the banks continue to ex- 
pand, and there is no indicatign that the 
German public is losing confidence in them. 

In the four Allied occupation zones, 
the banks are paying interest on new de- 
posits and honoring unlimited withdraw- 
als for all but former Nazi officials and 
organizations. The average businessman 
‘generally can get a small loan from his 
bank without going through the red tape 
of military occupation headquarters. 

Interzonal transactions, particularly 

among the areas occupied by the U. S., 
Britain and France, are carried on with 
a minimum of Allied interference. Even 
the sending of money back and forth be- 
tween the Soviet zone to other parts of 
Germany now is taking place on a lim- 
ited scale. The simplest way to send 
money between zones is through the 
Government's postal-savings system. 
@ In the U. S. zone, a central bank has 
been established in each of the three prov- 
inces as part of the program ‘to break 
up Germany's excessive concentration of 
economic power. The new banks, which 
operate like the U.S. Federal Reserve 
System, are to take over the holdings of 
the German Reichsbank. They are to han- 
dle the clearing of noncash transfers, 
change currency, and hold the reserves 
of other banks in their district. 


Approximately 65,000,000,000 marks . 


are on deposit with banks in the U.S. 
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zone. One half is tied up in Government 
securities so actual assets consist of 14,- 
000,000,000 worth of commercial and 
mortgage claims, 5,000,000,000 in cash 
and about 20,000,000,000 in deposits of 
other banks, _ 

Interest rates for bank loans in the 
U.S. zone range from 5 to 6 per cent. 
The loans are increasing gradually, but 
this is being offset partially by the re- 
tirement of mortgages in the rural areas. 

On savings accounts, the banks pay 2% 
per cent interest a year. Some banks are 


paying interest on German checking ° 


accounts. 

@ In the Soviet zone, the presurrender 
accounts of the Germans are frozen, and 
the banks now operate under a decentral- 
ized system, with provincial monopolies. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL—A focal bank in Germany 


On new accounts, however, the Russians 
place no limit on withdrawals. 

The new deposits of banks in the Rus- 
sian zone total 13,000,000,000 marks, 
which is far out of line with the situation 
in the other zones, where old deposits 
have not been seized. Banks in the Soviet 
zone are faced today with the unusual 
situation of having 90 per cent of their 
assets in cash. Many are losing money 
as a result of this large amount of inac- 
tive money. 

@ In the French zone, the trend also is 
toward decentralization of the banks. 
Depositsthere total 17,000,000,000 marks, 
which is more than the money in the 
banks of the much larger Soviet zone. 
@ In the British zone, the banks have 
the heaviest deposits with 93,000,000,- 
000 marks on hand. The British rejected 
the U.S. plan to decentralize banks. 
@ Outside pressure is enabling German 
bankers to return gradually to the inter- 
national field. In the British and U.S. 
zones the German banks can handle let- 
ters of credit and collections with non- 
German banks. Outside buyers for the first 
time since the war, now can deal directly 
with German firms, 

Despite Germany's uncertain future, 
indications are that her banks will con- 
tinue to maintain public confidence. The 
people expect drastic financial reforms 
but realize that those who hoard their 
marks will be hit just as hard as the Ger- 
mans who have their money in the banks. 
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U.S. READY TO TAKE BIG LOSS 
ON LEND-LEASE AID TO RUSSIA 


Washington will write off bulk of the 
original cost of $11,500,000,000 as 
contribution to victory over the Axis 


Russia is to be asked to pay for 
only a small fraction of the $11,100,- 
000,000 in Lend-Lease aid she received 
during the war from the U.S. 

Military items and material con- 
sumed or destroyed in the war are to be 
written off as a U. S. contribution to the 
joint war effort against Germany. Russia 
will’ be asked to pay only for such items 
as industrial and transportation equip- 
ment, which she is using in the develop- 
ment of her Five-Year Plan. Even on 
these things, the U.S. is to make liberal 
allowances for depreciation. 

Russia’s decision to negotiate for a 

Lend-Lease settlement with the U.S. 
does not mean that an agreement is to 
be expected soon. Russia merely has 
agreed to discuss the matter. In view of 
the reluctance she has shown so far and 
the known difference in viewpoints be- 
tween. the U.S. and Russia on Lend- 
Lease, there is a possibility that no 
settlement will be reached at all. 
@ Russia’s bill for Lend-Lease help is 
proportionately much larger than that of 
other countries because Russia has re- 
ceived the largest amounts of items usable 
in a peacetime economy. 

Industrial materials sent to Russia dur- 
ing the war included $1,078,965,000 
worth of machinery and equipment, $10,- 
910,000 worth of construction machinery, 
2,800,000 tons of steel and 802,000 tons 
of nonferrous metals. 

Entire factories were shipped over by 
the U.S. to help Russia expand her war 
production. These include a tire plant, 
an aluminum rolling mill, petroleum re- 
fineries and other «industrial plants that 
presumably are producing now for Rus- 
sia's peacetime economy. The U. S. State 
Department thinks Russia should pay for 
such plants, although at prices far below 
the original cost. 

Transportation equipment shipped to 
Russia under Lend-Lease, although now 
partially destroyed and considerably de- 
preciated, still has a substantial value. 
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During the war, the U.S. sent Russia 
1,981 locomotives, 11,155 freight cars, 
700 transport planes, 35,170 motorcycles 
and 125 ships. 

The ships are one of the most con- 
troversial items. Russia has only 95 of the 
original 125. Four were sunk and 26 have 
been returned to the U. S. Little is known 
about how Russia is using the 95 ships she 
still retains. It is known, however, that the 
Lend-Lease vessels represent around two 
fifths of the ocean-going merchant ton- 
nage Russia possesses. 

Return of the vessels would be a severe 
blow to Russia’s merchant marine, which 
may account for her previous reluctance 
to discuss the question. Use of the ships 
without any payment to the U.S. has 
drawn considerable criticism from mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress. 

@ Military equipment and supplies, on 
the other hand, are to be written off. 
Nevertheless, the U. S. is expected to ask 
Moscow for a full inventory of all items 
still usable, 
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Among the military items Russia would 
be asked to account for are 3,926 bomb- 
ers, 9,767 fighter planes, 7,537 tanks, 105 
submarine chasers, 197 torpedo boats and 
$789,147,000 worth of ordnance and am- 
munition. Much of this has been de- 
stroyed or was used in combat, but the 
U. S. wants to know what is left. 

The U.S. does not intend to reclaim 

any of these items. Most of them are obso- 
lete, and the cost of shipping them back 
to America would be prohibitive. But 
legal title is to remain in American hands, 
and disposal to third countries must have 
U.S. approval. 
@ Arguments between the U.S. and 
Russia can be expected on many points 
of the Lend-Lease negotiations. These 
are some of the things that will have to 
be threshed out before any agreement 
can be reached: 

What is military and what is not. The 
most difficult question is the initial one of 
what is to be charged for and what is to 
be written off. There is a wide marginal 
area where considerable bargaining may 
be necessary to reach any agreement. 

Sample questions: How are the various 
types of military vehicles to be classified? 
Which types are to be written off as being 
usable only in war, and which types are 
to be charged for as being usable in 
peacetime? How will negotiators classify 
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military generators, designed for wartime 
use but adaptable to civilian needs? 

Full accounting of Russia’s use of more 
than $11,000,000,000 worth of Lend- 
Lease materials and how much of it still 
is usable probably will be requested by 
the U.S. as a basis for negotiations. Until 
now, Russia has guarded all such informa- 
tion, refusing to divulge it even to the 
U.S. Lend-Lease authorities. 

Depreciation rate to be allowed in 
evaluating the property concerned will 
he generous, if the precedent established 
in settlements with Britain, France and 
several other countries is followed, The 
U.S. is likely to consider that a large 
proportion of the original valuc of the 
property has been dissipated through 
hard usage. But it will be difficult to 
make any estimate of the value of the 
property without inspecting at least part 
of it. Some U. S. officials doubt that Rus- 
sia will allow any such inspection. 

How Russia is to pay raises still another 
point for negotiation after the amount to 
be paid finally is agreed upon. Most likely 
solution would be payment in install- 
ments over a long period, perhaps 20 or 
30 years. : 
€) An advantage to the Russians in ne- 
gotiating a Lend-Lease settlement is the 
generous terms granted by the U.S, in 
closing its Lend-Lease accounts with oth- 
er countries. Russia is certain to argue for 
terms just as favorable. 

Britain, which received more than half 
the total materials shipped under the 
Lend-Lease program, settled with the 
U.S. for about 8% cents on the dollar. 

As tar as industrial machinery is con- 
cerned, the Russians are sure to ask for 
terms at least equal to those given the 
British, Britain settled up for machine 
tools separately from the over-all Lend- 
Lease agreement by paying $31,500,000, 
or 19 cents on the dollar. 

France established another precedent 
that the Russians might follow. The 





Merchant ships: $110,000,000 


French claimed they were unable to 
supply the U. S. with any accurate inven- 
tory of Lend-Lease supplies on hand after 
the war, but obtained a generous settle- 
ment on the basis of U.S. estimates. 

Intangible benefits obtained from 
France and Britain are given by the State 
Department as the reason for liberal 
terms. Both countries accepted U. S. pro- 
posals for the International Trade Organ- 
ization, agreed to reduce discriminatory 
trade practices and took membership in 
the World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund. Russia, however, has not taken 
part in the conferences of the trade organ- 
ization and does not belong to the Bank 
or Fund. : 

The U.S. prefers co-operation in such 
organizations to monetary payment for 


Lend-Lease because she does not want 
to repeat the experience that followed 
World War I, when debts were so large 
that they obstructed trade and _ resulted 
in eventual default. 

@ Timing of the Russian announcement’ 
of willingness to negotiate for a Lend- 
Lease settlement shows shrewd calcula- 
tion. After delaying for more than a 
year, Russia chose the time of the Mos- 
cow Conference to make the concession 
—a time when it would have its highest 
value as a bargaining point. Russia still 
would like to obtain a ‘$1,000,000,000 
loan for reconstruction from the United 
States, and has been Negotiating at Mos- 
cow for large-scale economic concessions 
from the United States and British zones 
of Germanv 
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UNREST IN COLONIES 
HARASSES BRITAIN 


Mediterranean life line weakened 
by popular discontent in Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus, all vital bases 


Political unrest in three Crown 
Colonies that lie squarely on the British 
life line through the Mediterranean is 
weakening the basis of British security 
in that area. 

The trouble is most acute on Cy- 
prus, the strategic island near Turkey 
where Britain plans to build a first-class 
air base. But Gibraltar and Malta, both 
historic citadels for British sea power, are 
also infected by restlessness that gives 
concern to strategists in London. 

In none of the three places is there any 
danger that British rule will be over- 
thrown by local pressures. The troubles 
that are festering there, however, are 
claims on British funds and administra- 
tive attention, already deeply committed 
elsewhere. 

@ On Gibraltar, 18,000 members of the 
local population, living on less than two 
square miles of land, want more self- 
government. They are dissatisfied with a 
British proposal of a legislative council in 
which appointed members would out- 
number elected members. Further, they 
demand the immediate return to “The 
Rock” of 2,000 residents evacuated dur- 
ing the war. They have little patience 
with the British plea that the evacuees 
cannot return until permanent housing is 
built for them—a task that would take at 
least 18 months. 

@ On Malta, the island base whose 
272,000 people won the George Cross in 
1942 for their wartime fidelity to Eng- 
land, it no longer is popular to be pro- 
British. The Maltese are angry that 
Britain has offered them $120,000,000 
for reconstruction of their bamb-blasted 
towns. They estimate they will need at 
least $200,000,000. Nor are they satisfied 
with a British plan to restore self-govern- 
ment under the British crown. The 
islanders think they deserve Dominion 
status. Malta’s new Governor, its first 
civilian commander in chief in 100 years, 
has the task of regaining Maltese friend- 
ship for Britain. 
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@ On Cyprus, a demand for union with 
Greece intensifies local pressure for more 
self-government. 

Eighty per cent of the island’s 440,000 
people consider themselves Greeks. 


Though they have been ruled by Britain 


since 1878 and never have been ruled 
by Greece, they have for years agitated 
for union with the “Greek Motherland.” 
Anti-British feeling became so strong in 
1931 that a Greek mob burned the Brit- 
ish Governor's residence. Following that 
incident, the British suspended the lim- 
ited form of self-government that existed 
on the island and exiled the Greek Or- 
thodox Archbishop and two of his bish- 


ops, who were leaders of the Unionist 


movement. 

Nationalist sentiment has not dimin- 
ished since the end of the war. When 
the new British Governor, Lord Winster, 
arrived on Cyprus last month, four Greek 
members of his Advisory Council boy- 
cotted the welcoming ceremonies. The 
new Governor promptly suspended them 
from the Council. Cypriot Greeks main- 
tain liaison missions in Athens and Lon- 
don where they agitate for union with 
Greece. 

Communists are in the vanguard now 
of the pressure for union with Greece 
and for general elections, though both 
demands have wide support of non-Com- 
munist Cypriots. Four of the island’s six 
largest cities have Communist or Social- 
ist mayors, elected with support of the 
AKEL Party, Cypriot counterpart of the 
Communist-led@EAM in Greece. 

AKEL claims to be the largest political 
party on the island, drawing support from 
11,000 trade unionists and 37,000 mem- 
bers of co-operatives. Now that Greece 
itself is under strong Communist pres- 
sure, the Greek Government in Athens 
and the conservative parties in Cyprus 
are not pressing the issue of union with 
Greece. It would be political suicide, 
however, for any Greek Cypriot to op- 
pose the idea openly. 
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WELCOMED WITHOUT WARI‘TH 
Lord Winster, new Governor of Cyprus 


Minorities on Cyprus are the chief lo- 
cal support for British rule. The largest 
of these groups is the 80,000 Moslem 
Turks. Greek residents of Cyprus fear 
that 11,000 Jews interned on the island 
to keep them out of Palestine may be- 
come another permanent minority. 

The United States inadvertently has 
strengthened anti-British feeling on Cy- 
prus. A State Department background 
memorandum on Greece, published late 
last month, included a statement that the 
U.S. favors the cession of Cyprus to 
Greece. The paragraph was withdrawn, 
but not before it had given new hope to 
the Greek community on Cyprus. 

Britain, to quiet this unrest, proposes 
that the island’s legislature be re-estab- 
lished, that a new constitution be drafted, 
that laws controlling church activity be 
repealed and that economic development 
be increased. Exiled bishops and labor 
leaders are being allowed to return. 
These British moves, however, nave 
failed to calm the situation. The British 
plan has not yet been put into effect, 
partly because its authors fear- the is- 
landers would use their new freedom to 
vote for leaving the British Empire. 

@ The strategic importance of Cyprus 
makes it likely that Britain will deal 
sternly with opposition groups there. 

The island’s central plain is an ideal 
air base, improved during the war and 
now ready for a new role in defense of 
Greece, Turkey and the Suez Canal. 


With, British troops evacuating Egypt, 


and Britain’s hold on Palestine chal- 
lenged by Arab and Jewish demands, 
Cyprus becomes all-important in military 
calculations. 

Until Greece is considered to be out of 
danger of Communist control, Cyprus— 
like Gibraltar and Malta—will not be 
released from its role as a way-station on 
the British life line to the Far East. 
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300,000 BRITONS PLAN 
EXODUS TO DOMINIONS 


Shortages of transportation and 
housing overseas, however, block 
large-scale emigration this year 


Reported from LONDON 


Three hundred thousand Britons 
now are waiting to emigrate to Empire 
countries like Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and South Africa. 

Despite a shortage of labor that 
is a basic obstacle to economic recovery, 
Great Britain is helping her Dominions 
compete for the scarce man power of the 
British Isles. 

But other shortages in the mother 
country and in the Empire are counted 
on to postpone any big drain on British 
man power in the critical year ahead. 

“No large exodus of workers is im- 

minent,” cables E. J. Drechsel, World 
Report staff correspondent in London, 
“chiefly because there is not enough 
transportation and not enough housing 
in the Dominions.” 
@ What the Empire wants in the way 
of man power from Britain shows, how- 
ever, what the home country stands to 
lose in the long run. 

Australia, an island continent of 3,- 
000,000 square miles, has the most am- 
bitious program. She wants to raise a 
current population of about 7,000,000 to 
22 000,000. Australians want 10 British 
settlers for every 1 from other countries. 

The plan calls for bringing 70,000 
Britons to the continent every year. 
Under agreements with the United King- 
dom, migrants are to be recruited in 
Britain, provided transportation to Aus- 
tralia, given sustenance, housing and, 
if necessary, technical training and loans. 

Australia is getting some 400 applica- 
tions a day. About 160,000 applications 
for passage have been filed with ship- 
ping companies. Australia has 46,000 jobs 
waiting to be filled immediately. 

Like the other Dominions, Australia 
wants most the men and women England 
least can spare. Construction and textile 
workers, engineers, doctors and nurses 
are needed. ; 

Last year 28,000 Britons settled in 
Australia from various parts of the world. 


But there is virtually no prospect that 
70,000 new settlers will reach there this 
year. Commercial shipping to be made 
available during the year can handle 
6,000 persons. Three troop ships can 
bring in another 7,800. 

A two-year wait thus appears in store 
for most of the would-be emigrants. In 
this situation, single persons and ex- 
service personnel are getting preference. 

New Zealand has a similar program, 
the same needs and the same problems— 
but on a smaller scale. With a white 
population of less than 2,000,000 and 
an unbalanced economy weighted toward 
agriculture, New Zealand now finds her 
industrialization hampered by a labor 
shortage. New Zealand urgently needs 
British hospital workers, builders, coal 
miners and lumber hands and will train 
them. ‘ | 

The New Zealand Government will 
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DILEMMA FOR MR. ISAACS 
He had a Godspeed for emigrants 


not be able to handle the applications 
now in hand before three years. Ship- 
ping offices in Britain have 75,000 ap- 
plications for passage to New Zealand. 
Some 6,000 berths are to be available 
this year. Consideration now is being 
given only to single men and women 
and to veterans. Top priority goes to 
nurses. 

Canada, with a population of some 
12,000,000 and a need for man power 
to’ develop the vast Northwest and 
staff her growing industries, has not 
yet decided on a new immigration pro- 
gram. Some Canadians fear unemploy- 
ment, and others of French descent fear 
the loss of their French identity in any 
influx of British nationals. But the pros- 
pect is that Canada will accept some 
100,000 immigrants a year. More than 
100,000 Britons have applications on 
file for passage. 

South Africa, with a European popu- 
lation of 2,000,000 outnumbered almost 
4 to 1 by native peoples, wants 10,000,- 
000 settlers from Europe. The Union is 
to get some 10,000 British immigrants 
this year. More than 40,000 Britons are 
waiting passage. At the moment, only 
single settlers are accepted unless housing 
for families is assured in advance. The 
Union needs farmers and workers for 
16 new industries. 

@ What Britain gains from emigration 
is considered more important than what 
she loses. Britain’s colonial Empire is 
shrinking. A strong and loyal British 
Commonwealth of Nations now is sought 
for reasons of political and military se- 
curity as well as for economic well-being. 

Strategically, the idea is that each 
Dominion should be strong enough 
numerically and economically, to defend 
itself and to contribute to the defense 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

Politically, Britain is anxious that the 
Dominions with all their resources be 
developed and peopled by British men 
and women. Great Britain could well 
afford to absorb many European immi- 
grants without upsetting the nation’s 
character. But the underpopulated Do- 
minions could be fundamentally altered 
as a result of extensive immigration from 
non-British countries. 

A bigger market for British goods and 
a bigger source of materials for British 
industry is expected to result from de- 
velopment of the Dominions. That is 
why Minister of Labor George Isaacs 
wishes all emigrants Godspeed. 

Until extensive emigration from Britain 
begins, the Dominions ‘will look to other 
European countries for man power, When 
it does begin, Britain may have to replace 
her own losses with European immigrants. 
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COMMUNIST STATE TAKES SHAPE 
IN RUSSIA’S ZONE OF GERMANY 


Junker estates are being broken up 
and private enterprise squeezed out; 
full sovietization likely in 2 years 


Reported from the Soviet Zone of Germany 


A Communist state cut to the 
Russian pattern is being created in the 
Soviet zone of conquered Germany. 

The Russians are applying the 
knowledge gained in their own country 
to speed the Soviet organization. Given 
two more years without serious inter- 
national setbacks, Eastern Germany will 
be thoroughly communized, forming a 
new ally to bulwark Russia. This pre- 
diction is based on observations inside 
the zone. 

The following wireless dispatch by 
Thomas Hawkins, staff correspondent of 
World Report in Germany, is the result 
of an on-the-ground survey of the Soviet 
zone: 
€| A Communist state is well under way. 
The energy applied in reconstruction and 
political reorganization impresses the 
visitor sharply. There is opposition to the 
Communist program, but it appears to be 
minor and ineffectual. 

Politically, the Communist SED Party 
is in control. Large numbers of the Gov- 
ernment leaders in the zone were German 
prisoners in Russia during the war. They 
came back with the Red Army. First ap- 
pointed to office by the Russians, they 
since have been formally elected. Usually 
the men in Government posts of influence 
are far younger than the Germans hold- 
ing office in the Western zones of Ger- 
many. 

The opposition to the SED is little 
more than a gesture. Rarely are opposi- 
tion placards displayed, but SED posters 
picturing Stalin and Russian military 
heroes are everywhere. 

Agriculturally, the division of the big 
Junker estates into small farms is being 
carried out thoroughly. About 4,500,000 
acres now are split among 475,000 new 
owners. It is doubtful if the small-farm 
venture will work out. If it fails, the farms 
probably will be collectivized' as they 
were in Russia. 

Many of the new farmers are factory 
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workers from the East, not adept at farm- 


ing. Others lack horses and farm equip- 
ment. Harvest quotas are being met so 
far, but these quotas are set fairly low, on 
the average. 


Bad westher delayed, spring planting a 


month or more, and fertilizer, needed 
acutely, is scarce. Prospects that farms in 
the zone will be able to feed the cities 
next winter are diminishing. It already 
is certain that the Western zones of Ger- 
many can expect little food from Eastern 
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CUT TO THE RUSSIAN PATTERN—Farm village in the Soviet zone 


Germany this season, regardless of what 
formal agreement is made among the 
occupying powers. 

Industrially, factories are steadily pass- 
ing into the possession of the Government 
or of Soviet monopoly corporations. Some 
private industries still exist, but it is 
doubtful whether even these will be al- 
lowed to continue. 

At Stralsund, a former torpedo-boat 
factory serves as an example of what is 
happening throughout. the zone. The 
plant, originally the property of Nazis, 
has been nationalized. Formerly it em- 
ployed 150 workers. Now 2,000 workers 
are busy building fishing boats. 

The equipment of a Stralsund para- 
chute factory went to Russia as repara- 
tions. The buildings now have been con- 
verted into a furniture and barrel factory 
under private ownership. Mecklenburg, 
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the first German-Russian corporation is 
being organized. It plans to export ferti- 
lizer to the Baltic countries. 

It is not clear how much industrial de- 
velopments inside the Soviet zone will 
affect Russia's claims to reparations out of 
current production. In Frankfurt on the 
Oder, for example, one aluminum plant 
that worked 100 per cent for Russia last 
year now is working exclusively for the 
German economy. Comprehensive statis- 
tics for all industries are not available, 
however. 

Denazification and demilitarization still 
are problems for the Soviet zone as they 
are in the Western zones. 

While the physical destruction of arma- 
ments plants has been carried out, Rus- 
sian officers in the zone say there still is 
a military spirit among some of the peo- 


ple. Similarly, while denazification is con- . 


sidered almost complete from a legal 
standpoint, the Russians think it will take 
two more years before they can be sure 
the Nazi feeling has been ferreted out 
completely and eliminated as a hidden 
source of disturbance. 

The trade unions are the chief prose- 

cutors in deciding denazification moves 
in industry. Most decisions are flexible. 
The ordinary Nazi operating a small shop 
and employing three or four persons may 
be permitted to continue in business if he 
is considered harmless. Generally, how- 
ever, he will not be permitted to increase 
the number of his employes. In some 
cases, a minor Nazi may even be allowed 
to employ 10 to 12 persons, the decision 
apparently depending largely on his po- 
litical adaptability. Each denazification 
case is decided individually. 
@ Russia’s role appears to be close to 
that of the U.S. and Britain in Western 
Germany: to keep the Russians officially 
in the background and let the Germans 
do the work. The Russians, are reasonably 
secure in their influence, however, since 
almost all the executives are members of 
the Communist SED. And the Russians 
appear to be on the alert, ready to act 
whenever anything develops in violation 
of their principles. 

Military strength, measured in Russian 


troops, is being steadily reduced, al-. 


though the Soviet force still is greater 
than the United States forces in Ger- 
many. Russian troops are young and ap- 
pear generally to be new recruits. They 
are getting rigid training, and discipline 
seems high. 

Russian civilians are appearing now. 

Wives and children of Russian occupants 
are well established in the German com- 
munities, just as are the families of U. S. 
and British occupants in the West. 
@ Totalitarian planning, under Russian 
supervision, is well advanced in the Soviet 
zone. It is too early to tell how the experi- 
ment in communization will work, but the 
pattern has been created. Given favorable 
auspices, this pro-Soviet atmosphere can 
push farther into the West. 
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To ner Colleague on Amgutiiiics Mictdiies «... 


Nearly a year ago a Revere advertise- 
ment dramatized the remarkable light- 
ness of truck bodies made of magne- 
sium alloys by use of a whimsical 
illustration of a husky chap lifting the 
rear of a truck while another changed 
a tire. We at Revere and many other 


people were amused by what every-_ 


bedy thought was an amusing, but 
impossibly exaggerated drawing. 


However, it was not so exaggerated 
as we thought. Recently a company 
making truck bodies of Revere mag- 
nesium reported an accklent to a truck 
operated by one of its customers. This 


“After one week of service in this 
condition, the body was returned to 
our factory for repairs. Total repai 
charges were only seven dollars. 


“We feel that this example of rugged 


construction of magnesium bodies and 


their ability to take severe punishment 
would be of interest to you.” 


Revere is indeed interested in this 
new proof of magnesiym’s strength, 
‘but I find still more significant the 
fact that five men were able to right 
that truck. Evidently our whimsical 





is what happened, in 
the words of the 
body-builder’s 
letter: 


“The truck, fully 


was hit b y another 
vehicle and knocked 
down a ten-foot em- 








drawing was not so 
impossible as we 
thought. Here is a 
case in which imagi- 
nation came close to 
prediction. 


Imagination is 
precious. As this in- 
cident illustrates, 








bankment.The truck 
turned over on its side prior to hitting 
the bottom of the embankment. 


“Five men righted the fully-loaded 
truck without using any mechanical 
devices or levers. Examination of the 
truck after it was righted revealed 
only very minor damage to the body 
structure. The principal damage was 
scraping of paint and one partially 
dented side door panel. The truck was 
returned to service immediately, with- 
out repairs. 


the “wild” idea of 
today may turn into an advantageous 
reality tomorrow. Revere has no mo- 
nopoly on imagination; every worth- 
while company uses it to think of new 
ways.to do old things, or new things 
to do. So I suggest that no matter what 
you make, nor from whom you buy 
materials and parts, you keep an open 
mind toward suppliers, salesmen, in- 
ventors, and your own employees. A 
good idea can come from almost any 
source, and may make possible better 
products at lower costs. 
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Chairman of the Board ' 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EXPORTS: EUROPE’S TRADE R 


The rise in exports has been one of the brighter spots in much of — al Currencies, first was converted into dc 
war-torn Europe. After international trade resumed in 1945, the in- prevailing at the time of shipping. Dollé 
crease was rapid and steady. Not until the vicious and unprecedented for inflation, using the latter half of 1946 
winter of 1945-1946 was there any slackening of the rate of increase. year, following the end of wartime cont 

The Worldgraph provides an index of the postwar exports of 11 the U. S. advanced most rapidly. Thus the 
European countries. Tonnage figures were found to be of little use creased by 54 per cent, 1945 figures by 
in such an index and comparison, because exports range from dia- the first half of 1946 by 20 per cent. 
monds to coal. To compare a ton of coal with a ton of diamonds The Worldgraph shows average mont 
would be meaningless. Figures in terms of national currencies were countries in these terms. Aggregate figur 
little better, because inflation hit the countries with varying intensity. large graph above, figures for each nati 

To provide a more accurate basis for comparison, the Worldgraph Postwar figures are given for each half 





figures are all expressed in millions of U.S. dollars at their average a clearer picture of the increase. Figure 
value during the second half of 1946. The value of exports in Nation- base for comparison. 
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R ES UM FE a MONTHLY AVERAGES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1937 1945 1945 1946 1946 
ito dollars at the rate of exchange Firsthalf tLatterhalf Firsthalf Latter half 
Dollar totals were then corrected United Kingdom 330 185 328 341 

1946 as a base. It was in this half France 124 36 06 94 
controls, that all price indexes in Belgium 109 16 48 72 
us the 1937 export figures were in- Sweden 65 78 60 59 


»s by 25 per cent, and figures for Switzerland 38 42 54 58 
. 8 


t. Netherlands 81 16 36 
monthly exports for 11 European Czechoslovakia 054 4 35 
figures for the 11 are given in the Denmark 43 26 35 

nation in the table at the right. Italy 70 15 28 
half of 1945 and 1946 to present Norway 26 21 22 
igures for 1937 provide a prewar Finland 26 11 19 


966 639 799 
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(How is Turkey governed? 

(This question assumes a new im- 
portance, now that the United States 
proposes to spend $100,000,000 to 
aid Turkey in warding off Commu- 
nist pressure. 

(In the following article, WORLD 
REPORT examines the Government 
of Turkey and the problems confront- 
ing it today. The study shows what is 
involved in the American program to 
become a partner with Turkey in 
maintaining that. country’s inde- 
pendence.) 


URKEY, in the 23 years she has been 

a republic, has improved on an old 
technique in world affairs: The art of 
survival. 

Twice in modern history, Turkey's 
rulers have guided the country through 
an international crisis and emerged 
stronger than before. They are doing it 
for the third time now. ~ 

The first example of this national 
genius came just as the Republic was 
being founded. On the losing side in the 
First World War, invaded and partially, 
occupied by hostile armies, Turkey 
stood to fare badly in the peace settle- 
ments. But Turkey fared well. Within 
five years of the war’s end, Turkey man- 
aged to get peace terms so favorable 
that they aroused the envy of Italy, one 
of the winning powers. 

When world war engulfed Europe a 
second time in 1939, particularly after 
Russia was attacked in 1941, Turkey 
was ia serious trouble again. She was 
completely surrounded by belligerents. 
It was hard to see any fate for the Turks 
but destruction. Instead, they made a 
profit. Turkey stayed neutral until three 
months before the European war end- 
ed, traded with both sides, was never 
invaded, ate well, strengthened her 
armed forces, and emerged stronger 
economically than any neighbor nation. 

The third test of Turkish resilience is 
taking place now. It looks as if the 
Turks will: rebound again. The current 
danger is Russian pressure for a foot- 
hold on the Dardanelles, for cession of 
two eastern provinces of Turkey, for 
overturning the country’s strongly anti- 
Communist Government. This pressure 
requires Turkey to remain on a war 
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TURKEY TODAY 


footing,. spending more than half her 
budget for defense measures. Turkey's 
old allies—Britain and France—are un- 
able to help. But the Turks have saved 
the situation by reaching out for aid to 
the distant United States. The prospect 
is that U. S. aid will help make Turkey, 
with two borders facing Russia, the 


strongest bulwark against communism 
in the Middle East. 


SPECIAL FORMULA 


It takes special skill to profit from 
such disasters. Turkey’s success as an 
artful dodger in times of world crisis is 
based on a formula of her own. 

At home, Turkey uses a basis of 
democracy limited by firm leadership 
to keep the 18,000,000 people of Tur- 
key united against communism abroad, 
Turkey relies on the United Nations to 
safeguard her independence, but backs 
this up by seeking concrete support 
from nations that could help if she is 
ever attacked. 

If Turkey’s brand of democracy still 
is not perfect, one reason is that it 
came quickly, by revolution. 

Until a nationalist upsurge a genera- 
tion ago, Turkey was ruled by a Sultan 
and his sycophantic janissaries. Their 
autocratic rule had converted the Su- 


blime Porte into the Sick Man of Eu- 


rope. There were no freedoms except 
for the Sultan and his favorites. Any 
resources worth owning in the country 
were held by outside financiers. Women 
were veiled chattels. 

The country’s spirit was in the dead- 
ening grasp of state theocracy—Moham- 
medanism, with the Sultan as its Caliph. 
No one voted on national issues. No 
written charter of the people’s rights 
was recognized. Outside ideas had to 
overcome the hurdle of widespread il- 
literacy, abetted by an ?ncient alphabet 
that only a few could master. Reforms 
were won.only by pointing a political 
pistol at the Sultan’s head. 

All this was changed under the lead- 
ership of one man—Mustapha Kemal, 
called Atatiirk, “Father” of the Turks. 
The Turkish revolution, main aims of 
which were bloodlessly achieved before 
he died in 1938, was the work of Ata- 
tiirk. 


Invading Greeks were driven out of 
Turkey. The Sultan fled leaving the 
field clear for Atatiirk to proclaim a Re- 
public in 1923. A national assembly 
meeting in Anatolia wrote a democratic 
constitution. 

The resultant Turkish Republic, by 
its own definition, is nationalist. As a 
basic point of national policy, the 
Turks have relinquished all claims to 
the spaces. in Europe, Africa and Asia 
Minor that were formerly under the 
Sultan’s flag. The Turks want Turkey 
for the Turks, unencumbered by real 
estate that is not truly Turkish. 

Modern Turkey is a People’s Repub- 
lic. There is universal suffrage for men 


.and women. No class is born to privi- 


lege. Turkey has no millionaires in the 
Western sense. Citizens have equal 
social, economic and judicial rights. 
Compared with the nearby Arab 
world, where feudalism still prevails, 
this Turkish characteristic is a radical 
innovation. ) 

In economic matters, Turkey follows 
a pattern called etatism—state paternal- 
ism. Faced with the task of buying 
back the country’s resources’ from out- 
side investors and starting industries 
where none existed before, Turkey has 
relied greatly on Government initiative. 
Government banks support Govern- 
ment industries. The Government owns 
some basic industries outright, in others 
runs pilot factories to show the way. 
This leads to close control of prices, 
production, labor and trade, but Turkey 
sees no other way to bridge the gap 
from an archaic past. 

Separation of church and state is 
fundamental in the new Turkey. The 
Moslem religion is practiced freely, but 
it has no Government support. Educa- 
tion is secular; Moslem sheiks no longer 
figure in politics. Though the President, 
Ismet Indnii, is a devout Moslem, a 
Turk’s religion today is a matter for his 
own conscience. Turkey no_ longer 
makes pretensions to be the official 
protector of Islam. 

Continual reform is-part of the Turk- 
ish system of government. Women have 


been emancipated, the alphabet has 
been Latinized, large estates are being 
slowly distributed among landless peas- 
ants. Atatiirk’s political heirs consider 
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Nation’s Formula for Survival Succeeded 
Twice and Seems Likely To Work Again 


that the Turkish revolution is over, but 
there is still room for reform. 

A reliance on the leadership principle 
limits these freedoms. 

Since 1923, Turkey has had only two 
Presidents and one party in power, the 
Republican People’s Party. Minorities 
in the country, such as Armenians, 
Kurds, Greeks and Jews have never 
been as secure as the Turkish majority. 
A special tax during the war wiped out 
much of the wealth of merchants who 
were not pure Turks. 

Turks are forbidden to join organiza- 
tions with “internationalist tendencies.” 
The Communist Party is outlawed, and 
the Socialists have been put out of 
business. Martial law prevails in some 
sections. The press is free only at inter- 
vals. Newspapers are closed down from 
time to time for opposing Government 
policies. Several editors have been ex- 
iled or jailed. 

Any Turk who thinks his Government 
is unreasonably stubborn toward Russia 
either keeps such views to himself or 
risks imprisonment. A vigilant police 
force, one of the most efficient in the 
world, keeps tabs on every citizen and 
on visitors. The kind of terror practiced 
by the Nazi Gestapo is not known in 
Turkey, but the Turkish Government 
has been known to organize mob demon- 
strations to silence critics. 


TWO PARTIES 


For the last year Turkey has had a 
two-party system of government. Presi- 
dent Inénii, eager to show the rest of 
the world that Turkey is democratic, 
permitted another party to challenge 


‘his dominant party at the polls last 


summer. The Democrats won 60 seats 
in the National Assembly, but imme- 
diately claimed the elections were un- 
fair. When by-elections took place this 
month, the Democrats boycotted the 
polls, charging election irregularities. 

The truth of the controversy is hard 
to determine. But one fact is certain. 
Turkey is at least democratic enough to 
permit an opposition party to make 
open accusations against the party in 
power. 

This mixture of freedom and firm 
leadership has one result that stands 


Turkey in good stead in the current 
crisis. Turkey’s enemies abroad have 
been unable to discover any group in 
the country that could be used to weak- 
en her national unity in world affairs. 

The fact that Turkey still has essen- 
tially the same frontiers that she had 25 
years ago is evidence of the skill of her 
leaders in diplomacy. 

As a small nation, with an Army of 
700,000 having little modern equipment, 
Turkey looks to the United Nations to 
support her independence. When the 


Russians, as they now do, demand a 


share in defense of the Dardanelles and 
cession of the provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan, the Turks simply refer them 
to the processes of international con- 
ferences. Turkey says she has no ob- 
jection to recognizing Russia’s need for 
freedotn of transit through the Straits, 
but asserts that any change in the Mont- 
reux Convention governing the Darda- 
nelles must be approved by all the coun- 
tries that signed that 1936 document. 
The Turks also refuse to consider any 
special position at the Dardanelles for 
Russia that might violate guarantees in 
the U. N. Charter. In this, Turkey has 
diplomatic support from the United 
States and Britain. It is an argument 
Russia has found hard to answer. 

As insurance in ease U. N. support 
is not effective in a crisis, Turkey main- 
tains a careful network of alliances and 
implicit understandings with other 
countries. 

Turkey is tied to Britain by a mili- 
tary alliance that also includes the 
Third Republic of France. This alli- 
ance contains an escape clause freeing 
Turkey from an obligation to go to war 
against Russia. Under the alliance, Tur- 
key received valuable defense equip- 
ment from Britain during the war, sup- 
plemented by $100,000,000 in Lend- 
Lease equipment from the U.S. Turkey 
never entered the anti-Comintern Axis 
organized against Russia by Germany. 
Britain has officially declared that Turk- 
ish neutrality during the war was use- 
ful to the Allies, a contention that is 
now denied by Russia. However that 
may be, Turkey’s alliances helped keep 
her neutral until the closing weeks of 
the war and now are a source of sup- 
port for her position at the Dardanelles. 
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Alliances with any of the countries 
of Eastern Europe are out of the ques- 
tion for Turkey, since Russia denounced 
her pact with the Turks. But Turkey 
has been mending fences to the south 
with the Arab countries formerly under 
Turkish rule. Closer, understanding is 
being cemented with Iraq, Trans-Jor- 
dan and Egypt to solidify support at 
Turkey’s back. A prewar mutual defense 
agreement with Iran and Afghanistan 
is still on the books but is being soft- 
pedaled for fear of giving more offense 
to Russia. 


CROWNING TRIUMPH 


The crowning triamph for Turkish 
diplomacy is the declaration by Presi- 
dent Truman that Turkey’s security 
against outside pressure is a concern 
of the United States. Visits of Ameri- 
can warships to Turkey and loans from 
the Export-Import Bank have demon- 
strated U.S. sympathy in the past. 
Now this is to be reinforced by a U. S. 
program of military assistance costing 
$100,000,000. The money will be 


7 


used to modernize Turkish armed forces _ 


so that manpower can be released from 
the Army to peacetime occupations, 
reducing the financial strain on Turkey’s 
budget. The projected U.S. aid is 
about equal to Turkey’s current military 
budget. 

Funds will be spent to provide Tur- 
key with modern war equipment and 
to train soldiers to use them. The coun- 
trys inadequate transportation system 
will be modernized. This will permit 
free movement of military supplies. As 
a by-product, shipment of Turkish pro- 
ducts to the seacoast for overseas trade 
will. be facilitated. With the help of 
U.S. dollars, Turkey is to be converted 
into a better military base for defense 
against Russian pressure. 

Eager as ithey are to receive Ameri- 
can aid, the Turks have declared that 
they will not accept any conditions from 
the U.S..that might limit the right of 
Turks to run their own Government as 
they see fit. They want American ex- 
perts who will be sent to Turkey to be 
restricted to observing how U.S. funds 
are spent, rather than advising the 
Turks how to run Turkey. The Turks be- 
lieve it takes a very special knack of 
government to steer a country through 
three world crises and emerge stronger 
than before, to live directly in the line 
of fire of Russian expansion and main- 
tain national unity. They feel that only 
a Turk could do it. 
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(How is Turkey governed? 

(This question assumes a new im- 
portance, now that the United States 
proposes to spend $100,000,000 to 
aid Turkey in warding off Commu- 
nist pressure. 

(In the following article, WORLD 
REPORT examines the Government 
of Turkey and the problems confront- 
ing it today. The study shows what is 
involved in the American program to 
become a partner with Turkey in 
maintaining that. country’s inde- 
pendence.) 


g bem: in the 23 years she has been 
a republic, has improved on an old 
technique in world affairs: The art of 
survival. 

Twice in modern history, Turkey's 
rulers have guided the country through 
an international crisis and emerged 
stronger than before. They are doing it 
for the third time now. ~ 

The first example of this national 
genius came just as the Republic was 
being founded. On the losing side in the 


- First World War, invaded and partially, 


occupied by hostile armies, Turkey 
stood to fare badly in the peace settle- 
ments. But Turkey fared well. Within 
five years of the war's end, Turkey man- 
aged to get peace terms so favorable 
that they aroused the envy of Italy, one 
of the winning powers. 

When world war engulfed Europe a 
second time in 1939, particularly after 
Russia was attacked in 1941, Turkey 
was ia serious trouble again. She was 
completely surrounded by belligerents. 
It was hard to see any fate for the Turks 
but destruction. Instead, they made a 
profit. Turkey stayed neutral until three 
months before the European war end- 
ed, traded with both sides, was never 
invaded, ate well, strengthened her 
armed forces, and emerged stronger 
economically than any neighbor naticn. 

The third test of Turkish resilience is 
taking place now. It looks as if the 
Turks will rebound again. The current 
danger is Russian pressure for a foot- 
hold on the Dardanelles, for cession of 
two eastern provinces of Turkey, for 
overturning the country’s strongly anti- 
Communist Government. This pressure 
requires Turkey to remain on a war 
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TURKEY TODAY 


footing,. spending more than half her 
budget for defense measures. Turkey’s 
old allies—Britain and France—are un- 
able to help. But the Turks have saved 
the situation by reaching out for aid to 
the distant United States. The prospect 
is that U.S. aid will help make Turkey, 
with two borders facing Russia, the 
strongest bulwark against communism 
in the Middle East. 


SPECIAL FORMULA 


It takes special skill to profit from 
such disasters. Turkey’s success as an 
artful dodger in times of world crisis is 
based on a formula of her own. 

At home, Turkey uses a basis of 
democracy limited by firm leadership 
to keep the 18,000,000 people of Tur- 
key united against communism abroad, 
Turkey relies on the United Nations to 
safeguard her independence, but backs 
this up by seeking concrete support 
from nations that could help if she is 
ever attacked. 

If Turkey’s brand of democracy still 
is not perfect, one reason is that it 
came quickly, by revolution. 

Until a nationalist upsurge a genera- 
tion ago, Turkey was ruled by a Sultan 
and his sycophantic janissaries. Their 
autocratic rule had converted the Su- 


blime Porte into the Sick Man of Eu- 


rope. There were no freedoms except 
for the Sultan and his favorites. Any 
resources worth owning in the country 
were held by outside financiers. Women 
were veiled chattels. 

The country’s spirit was in the dead- 
ening grasp of state theocracy—Moham- 
medanism, with the Sultan as its Caliph. 
No one voted on national issues. No 
written charter of the people’s rights 
was recognized. Outside ideas had to 
overcome the hurdle of widespread il- 
literacy, abetted by an -ncient alphabet 
that only a few could master. Reforms 
were won. only by pointing a political 
pistol at the Sultan’s head. 

All this was changed under the lead- 
ership of one man—Mustapha Kemal, 
called Atatiirk, “Father” of the Turks. 
The Turkish revolution, main aims of 
which were bloodlessly achieved before 
he died in 1938, was the work of Ata- 
tiirk. 
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Invading Greeks were driven out of 
Turkey. The Sultan fled leaving the 
field clear for Atatiirk to proclaim a Re- 
public in 1923. A national assembly 
meeting in Anatolia wrote a democratic 
constitution. 

The resultant Turkish Republic, by 
its own definition, is nationalist. As a 
basic point of national policy, the 
Turks have relinquished all claims to 
the spaces. in Europe, Africa and Asia 
Minor that were formerly under the 
Sultan’s flag. The Turks want Turkey 
for the Turks, unencumbered by real 
estate that is not truly Turkish. 

Modern Turkey is a People’s Repub- 
lic. There is universal suffrage for men 
and women. No class is born to privi- 
lege. Turkey has no millionaires in the 
Western sense. Citizens have equal 
social, economic and judicial rights. 
Compared with the nearby Arab 
world, where feudalism still prevails, 
this Turkish characteristic is a radical 
innovation. 

In economic matters, Turkey follows 
a pattern called etatism—state paternal- 
ism. Faced with the task of buying 
back the country’s resources from out- 
side investors and starting industries 
where none existed before, Turkey has 
relied greatly on Government initiative. 
Government banks support Govern- 
ment industries. The Government owns 
some basic industries outright, in others 
runs pilot factories to show the way. 
This leads to close control of prices, 
production, labor and trade, but Turkey 
sees no other way to bridge the gap 
from an archaic past. 

Separation of church and state is 
fundamental in the new Turkey. The 
Moslem religion is practiced freely, but 
it has no Government support. Educa- 
tion is secular; Moslem sheiks no longer 
figure in politics. Though the President, 
Ismet Inénii, is a devout Moslem, a 
Turk’s religion today is a matter for his 
own conscience. Turkey no_ longer 
makes pretensions to be the official 
protector of Islam. 

Continual reform is part of the Turk- 
ish system of government. Women have 
been emancipated, the alphabet has 
been Latinized, large estates are being 
slowly distributed among landless peas- 
ants. Atatiirk’s political heirs consider 
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Nation’s Formula for Survival Succeeded 
Twice and Seems Likely To Work Again 


that the Turkish revolution is over, but 
there is still room for reform. 

A reliance on the leadership principle 
limits these freedoms. 

Since 1923, Turkey has had only two 
Presidents and one party in power, the 
Republican People’s Party. Minorities 
in the country, such as Armenians, 
Kurds, Greeks and Jews have never 
been as secure as the Turkish majority. 
A special tax during the war wiped out 
much of the wealth of merchants who 
were not pure Turks. 

Turks are forbidden to join organiza- 
tions with “internationalist tendencies.” 
The Communist Party is outlawed, and 
the Socialists have been put out of 
business. Martial law prevails in some 
sections. The press is free only at inter- 
vals. Newspapers are closed down from 
time to time for opposing Government 
policies. Several editors have been ex- 
iled or jailed. 

Any Turk who thinks his Government 
is unreasonably stubborn toward Russia 
either keeps such views to himself or 
risks imprisonment. A vigilant police 
force, one of the most efficient in the 
world, keeps tabs on every citizen and 
on visitors. The kind of terror practiced 
by the Nazi Gestapo is not known in 
Turkey, but the Turkish Government 
has been known to organize mob demon- 
strations to silence critics. 


TWO PARTIES 


For the last year Turkey has had a 
two-party system of government. Presi- 
dent Inénii, eager to show the rest of 
the world that Turkey is democratic, 
permitted another party to challenge 
his dominant party at the polls last 
summer. The Democrats won 60 seats 
in the National Assembly, but imme- 
diately claimed the elections were un- 
fair. When by-elections took place this 
month, the Democrats boycotted the 
polls, charging election irregularities. 

The truth of the controversy is hard 
to determine. But one fact is certain. 
Turkey is at least democratic enough to 
permit an opposition party to make 
open accusations against the party in 
power. 

This mixture of freedom and firm 
leadership has one result that stands 


Turkey in good stead in the current 
crisis. Turkey’s enemies abroad have 
been unable to discover any group in 
the country that could be used to weak- 
en her national unity in world affairs. 

The fact that Turkey still has essen- 
tially the same frontiers that she had 25 
years ago is evidence of the skill of her 
leaders in diplomacy. 

As a small nation, with an Army of 
700,000 having little modern equipment, 
Turkey looks to the United Nations to 
support her independence. When the 
Russians, as they now do, demand a 
share in defense of the Dardanelles and 
cession of the provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan, the Turks simply refer them 
to the processes of international con- 
ferences. Turkey says she has no ob- 
jection to recognizing Russia's need for 
freedotn of transit through the Straits, 
but asserts that any change in the Mont- 
reux Convention governing the Darda- 
nelles must be approved by all the coun- 
tries that signed that 1936 document. 
The Turks also refuse to consider any 
special position at the Dardanelles for 
Russia that might violate guarantees in 
the U.N. Charter. In this, Turkey has 
diplomatic support from the United 
States and Britain. It is an argument 
Russia has found hard to answer. 

As insurance in ease U. N. support 
is not effective in a crisis, Turkey main- 
tains a careful network of alliances and 
implicit understandings with other 
countries. 

Turkey is tied to Britain by a mili- 
tary alliance that also includes the 
Third Republic of France. This alli- 
ance contains an escape clause freeing 
Turkey from an obligation to go to war 
against Russia. Under the alliance, Tur- 
key received valuable defense equip- 
ment from Britain during the war, sup- 
plemented by $100,000,000 in Lend- 
Lease equipment from the U. S. Turkey 
never entered the anti-Comintern Axis 
organized against Russia by Germany. 
Britain has officially declared that Turk- 
ish neutrality during the war was use- 
ful to the Allies, a contention that is 
now denied by Russia. However that 
may be, Turkey’s alliances helped keep 
her neutral until the closing weeks of 
the war and now are a source of sup- 
port for her position at the Dardanelles. 


Alliances with any of the countries 
of Eastern Europe are out of the ques- 
tion for Turkey, since Russia denounced 
her pact with the Turks. But Turkey 
has been mending fences to the south 
with the Arab countries formerly under 
Turkish rule. Closer, understanding is 
being cemented with Iraq, Trans-Jor- 
dan and Egypt to solidify support at 
Turkey’s back. A prewar mutual defense 
agreement with Iran and Afghanistan 
is still on the books but is being soft- 
pedaled for fear of giving more offense 
to Russia. 


CROWNING TRIUMPH 


The crowning triomph for Turkish 
diplomacy is the declaration by Presi- 
dent Truman that Turkey's security 
against outside pressure is a concern 
of the United States. Visits of Ameri- 
can warships to Turkey and loans from 
the Export-Import Bank have demon- 
strated U.S. sympathy in the past. 
Now this is to be reinforced by a U. S. 
program of military assistance costing 
$100,000,000. The money will be 
used to modernize Turkish armed forces | 
so that manpower can be released from 
the Army to peacetime occupations, 
reducing the financial strain on Turkey’s 
budget. The projected U.S. aid is 
about equal to Turkey’s current military 
budget. 

Funds will be spent to provide Tur- 
key with modern war equipment and 
to train soldiers to use them. The coun- 
trys inadequate transportation system 
will be modernized. This will permit 
free movement of military supplies. As 
a by-product, shipment of Turkish pro- 
ducts to the seacoast for overseas trade 
will. be facilitated. With the help of 
U.S. dollars, Turkey is to be converted 
into a better military base for defense 
against Russian pressure. 

Eager as ithey are to receive Ameri- 
can aid, the Turks have declared that 
they will not accept any conditions from 
the U.S..that might limit the right of 
Turks to run their own Government as 
they see fit. They want American ex- 
perts who will be sent to Turkey to be 
restricted to observing how U.S. funds 
are spent, rather than advising the 
Turks how to run Turkey. The Turks be- 
lieve it takes a very special knack of 
government to steer a country through 
three world crises and emerge stronger 
than before, to live directly in the line 
of fire of Russian expansion and main- 
tain national unity. They feel that only 
a Turk could do it. 
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HONG KONG’S BOOM 
BEGINNING TO SUBSIDE 


Colony fears present prosperity 1s 
too artificial to last: Uncertainty of 
China’s future weakens confidence 


f Reported from HONG KONG 


The business boom that the Brit- 
ish colony of Hong Kong has enjoyed 
for the last year is showing signs of play- 
ing out. British businessmen describe 
the current prosperity as artificial and 
are apprehensive of the colony’s future. 

Money continues to pour into 
Hong Kong, but little of it is going into 
investments of a concrete or long-range 
nature. The Nanking Government, how- 
ever, now is trying to check the flight 
of Chinese capital to Hong Kong, which 
has been an important contribution to 
the colony’s postwar prosperity. 

Much of the present lack of confidence 

is due to the continuation of civil war in 
neighboring China, to which the econ- 
omy of Hong Kong is closely linked. 
«| Behind the concern, however, is the 
feeling among British residents that 
Hong Kong, as a British colony, is living 
on borrowed time. They know the Chi- 
nese, if they choose, can force the British 
out by diverting trade from Hong Kong. 
The colony is dependent on South 
China’s trade for survival and her popu- 
lation of nearly 2,000,000 needs food 
from the Chinese mainland. 

Besides, there are indications that the 
Chinese Government may make demands 
on Hong Kong that may seriously affect 
the colony's finance, trade and industry 
during 1947. Immediate demands in 
prospect include: 

Nanking wants Hong Kong to help 
enforce China’s new import regulations, 
which in effect would limit the British 
port’s present trade with China. 

The Chinese Government wants to re- 
strict the traffic in money being sent by 
overseas Chinese to relatives in China. 
Hong Kong now benefits from the ex- 
change of this money, which amounts to 
millions of dollars a month. 

To check the flight of capital from 
China, Nanking wants the British to re- 
fuse to allow additional Chinese banks to 
establish branches in Heng Kong. 
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q International trade is the lifeblood of 
a prosperous Hong Kong. The colony 
normally exists on the profits of exports 
and imports and such services as bank- 
ing, insurance and shipping. For the last 
year the profits have been high, since 
Hong Kong, unlike most other Far East 


ports, has not been hampered by unrest, . 


strikes and waterfront pilfering. 
Frank Rounds, Jr., staff correspondent 
for World Report, explains in a dispatch 
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BUSINESS IN HONG KONG—what follows the boom? 





from Hong Kong that shipping, handling, 
storage and insurance charges are 
cheaper if merchandise destined for 
North China is transshipped at Hong 
Kong. 

Imports to Hong Kong last year 
neared the $250,000,000 mark, about 60 
per cent higher than in 1939. Largest 
supplier was the United States, which 
provided nearly $30,000,000 worth of 
merchandise. Other leaders were the 
United Kingdom, Australia, India and 
Malaya. 

Exports from Hong Kong for 1946 
totaled nearly $200,000,000, of which 
10 per cent went to the U.S. China, 
however, continued to be Hong Kong’s 
best customer, with Canton alone buying 
$30,000,000 worth of goods. 

Smuggling between Hong Kong and 
China takes place on a wide scale. The 
main traffic is with nearby Canton. To 
get around China's stringent trade con- 
trols, hundreds of Chinese junks are tak- 
ing U.S. and European food and cloth- 
ing into China and returning to the free 
port of Hong Kong with such scarce and 
essential items as rice, firewood, wolfram 


and silk. 
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@ The present prosperity is regarded as 
artificial, since China now is getting less 
than 25 per cent of the colony’s trade as 
compared to the prewar 85 per cent. The 
pent-up demand for European and U. S. 
merchandise is being filled and a break in 
prices is expected unless new markets 
can be found. 

Speculation in money and merchan- 
dise is widespread. Businessmen are 
concentrating much of their efforts in 
buying and selling among themselves. 
Money-changers are more abundant than 
ever before. Merchants are receiving 
fabulous prices for renting space in their 
shops to Chinese who live on the rise and 
fall of the money market. 

The free spending of wealthy Chinese 
who prefer British security to the un- 
certainties of troubled China also con- 
tributes to the artificial prosperity. 

@ In postwar recovery, Hong Kong has 
set the pace for the Far East. Normal 
banking conditions are maintained, 
efficient system of price controls is in 
force, transportation and communica- 
tions are nearly up to prewar levels, in- 
flation is being kept in check and prices 
are declining steadily. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral aspects of Hong Kong’s economy 
still are in need of improvement. 

The housing problem is critical and 
the British are doing little to relieve the 
situation. Builders say the backlog of de- 
mand for new construction is sufficient 
to keep the industry busy day and night 
for at least three years. Thousands of 
Chinese are sleeping in the streets and 
most Europeans in Hong Kong are 
crowded into dormitories. 

Industrial revival is slow. Cement is 
needed urgently, but the one local plant 
has been shut down since last June. Tex- 
tile and shoe factories gradually are 
resuming operation, but prewar tin 
smelters and sugar refineries still are 
inactive. 

An unbalanced budget confronts the 
colony. To reduce the deficit, duty on 
tobacco and liquor has been increased, 
meals and amusements are taxed and the 
Colonial Government now is planning to 
impose an income tax 

Exchange controls are beginning to 
hurt U.S. trade. Dollar exchange is 
granted only for essential items, which 
more and more the sterling-area coun- 
tries are able to supply. 

Hong Kong’s future appears to depend 
on Britain’s ability to get along with the 
Chinese Government. The postwar pros- 
perity has been due largely to the 
pent-up demand for consumer goods and 
the heavy flow of Chinese capital into the 
British colony. The saturation point now 
appears near for both. New markets must 
be found for her exports if the present 
boom times are to continue. For a sound 
economy, Hong Kong needs a healthy 
trade with South China and the assur- 
ance that Britain intends to retain con- 
trol of this last foothold in China. 




















What Does Cargocaire 








Protection Cost You? 


The answer is . . . nothing! Cargocaire 
is a system of cargo protection against 
moisture damage that safeguards the 
ship’s holds as well as the cargo. It 
prevents rust and cuts cleaning and 
painting costs. 

That’s why ship operators charge no 
premium for Cargocaire stowage. You 
as an importer or exporter are the chief 
beneficiary because Cargocaire does 
away with your “humidity headaches.” 


You Reap These Advantages 


Even though your goods may be 
highly susceptible to sweat damage 
you are assured of good out-turns. 
Your customers are not disappointed 
due to failure to deliver. There’s no 
loss of time or profits through ship- 
ments being spoiled. 

Cargocaire eliminates “‘dew point 
danger hours” when changing weather- 
fronts cause sweat to form in the 
holds. In this way it protects cargoes 
from moisture damage. 


Cargocaire Promotes World Trade 
All of these advantages make this.de- 


Cagocatre 


CARGOCAIRE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Seattle ° 


Washington ° San Francisco + 


Vancouver > London 


humidification and ventilation system 
an important factor in world trade. 
Over 100 ships in these lines . . . sailing 
the world’s principal shipping lanes... 
offer you Cargocaire protection. 


American Export Lines « American-Hawaiian 
S.S.Co. « American President Lines « American 
South African Line « American Mail Line « Blue 
Stor Line (British) * Brodin Line (Swedish) « 
Coastwise « Delta Line © Furness Withy 
(British) « Grace Lines ¢ Isthmian Line « Lloyd 
Brasileiro (Brazilian) « Lykes Brothers S.S. Co. « 
Moore-McCormack Lines « Peninsular & Oriental 
(British) « Robin Line ¢ Shepard S. S. Co. « 
South Atlantic Steamship Line, Inc. « Waterman 
S. S. Co. © Werkeback’s S. S. Co. (Swedish) 


Can You Specify It 
For Your Shipments? 


You can! Many shippers do. Your 
first step is to send for the story of 
Cargocaire describing the system and 
how it works. A list of vessels in the 
Cargocaire Fleet will also be sent at 
no cost to you. 
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Montreal 





Gothenburg 





Dept. V6, Cargocaire Engineering Corporation 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me the story of C mercer describing this new system of protection for cargoes from 


moisture damage, and the Cargocatre Fleet List 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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JAPAN TO BE REOPENED FOR TRADE 
ON PRIVATE BASIS BY MIDSUMMER 


Businessmen from other countries 
will be admitted in limited numbers, 
but only to purchase, not to sell 


Reported from TOKYO 


The right to trade with the rest of 
the world on a person-to-person basis is 
to be restored to Japanese businessmen 
by midsummer. 

Two or three hundred business- 
men from the U.S. and other countries 
will be free to enter Tokyo, probably by 
July, to carry on commercial transactions 
on something close to the prewar basis. 
The variety and quantity of things out- 
siders can buy will be limited, but the 
reopening of Japanese trade will provide 
the first opportunity since before the war 
for Japanese businessmen to deal with 
private interests from abroad. 

Occupation authorities in Tokyo have 
approved a plan to relax the present re- 
strictions barring outside businessmen 
from Japan. The action opens the way 
for business visitors, although stringent 
controls on their activities will continue. 
@ One-way trade is all that is in pros- 
pectimmedi»tely. By ssmen willbe in 
Tokyo to buy from the Japanese, not to 
sell anything. The object of the entire 
plan is to boost Japanese exports to the 
point where they will come closer to 
paying the bill for essential imports. 

Business visitors will be limited by a 
quota system, due to the shortage of 
food and housing. Under the plan, a 
trade council of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion will fix the number of businessmen 
each country may send to Japan. 

Once the quota is fixed for the U.S., 
the State Department probably will au- 
thorize individual American firms to send 
representatives into Japan. Housing, 
travel facilities and other aecommoda- 
tions will be arranged by a trade agency 
to be set up by the Japanese Government. 

Direct dealing with Japanese manufac- 
turers, merchants and exporters will be 
allowed, but official strings will be at- 
tached to all deals. American business- 
men will be permitted to make on-the- 
spot surveys to determine what goods 
are available in Japan, at the same time 
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they renew contacts with Japanese, look- 
ing toward re-establishment of normal 
business relations. 

Government control will enter in, how- 
ever, before final transactions are made. 

A system similar to the wartime export 
controls used in the U.S. probably will 
be worked out for Japan’s world trade. 
Under this arrangement, occupation au- 
thorities and the Japanese Government 
will establish the percentage of produc- 
tion that can be spared for export. 
Manufacturers or trading concerns in 
Japan then will be required to apply for 
export licenses, issuance of which will 
give them the right to a portion of the 
country-wide export quota. 

After businessmen from overseas have 
made trade deals with Japanese firms, 
the actual transaction probably will be 
handled by a Government agency. Most 
authorities say this will be necessary be- 
cause of currency complications. 


Financing is one of the major prob- 
lems. Because of the difficulty in es- 
tablishing an international commercial 
exchange rate for the yen, some arrange- 
ment similar to the following is most 
likely: 

A businessman from the U. S., or any 
other.country admitted under the new 
trade arrangement, will arrange a pur- 
chase directly with a Japanese firm. Oc- 
cupation authorities then would set the 
dollar value of the goods to be sold. 
The Japanese Government's _ trade 
agency would purchase the goods at yen 
prices and the businessman making the 
purchase would pay the dollar price into 
occupation headquarters’ trade fund. 
The final settlement would be negotiated 
between headquarters and the Japanese 
Government. 

Buyers from countries other than the 
U.S. may be unwilling to spend Ameri- 
can dollars for Japanese goods, how- 
ever. In that event a system may be 
worked out to make it possible for them 
to pay in other currency, particularly if 
their country can offer imports that Ja- 
pan needs. British businessmen, for ex- 
ample, might be permitted to pay for 
purchases in sterling which then would 
be used to buy essential imports for 
Japan from the British Commonwealth. 
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TOY FACTORY—Rebirth of “Made in Japan” 
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@ Marketing specialists will be neces- 
sary to get the Japanese trade program 
fully under way with controls that will 
safeguard both the purchasers and the 
producers in Japan. The trade staff now 
maintained by occupation headquarters 
is considered too small to supervise pri- 
vate buying in Japan by traders from 
abroad. Present methods of trading with 
non-American countries are generally re- 
garded as inadequate. Joseph Fromm, 
World Report's staff correspondent in 
Tokyo, gives the following example of 
present trading methods: 

“Because of the desire to sell every- 
thing available for export in order to ob- 
tain credits, goods are being shipped out 
of Japan before technical details are 
worked out. 

“For instance, 500 bales of raw silk 
recently were shipped to Australia be- 
fore details of payment were arranged. 
Occupation authorities insisted that the 
Australians pay in dollars. Australia in- 
sisted that it could pay only in sterling. 
But the silk was sent on its way before 
that problem was settled.” 

Ill-planned trade is the present worry 
of occupation authdérities and Japanese 
alike. A recent example of what the Jap- 
anese regard as short-sighted planning 
is furnished by the arrangements made 
for one shipment of bamboo goods—pic- 
nic baskets and similar merchandise. 

The commodities were intended for 
the summer trade in the U.S. It was 
proposed that the shipment from Japan 
should be made in April. The baskets 
would have reached New York in early 
June and been available for retail sale 
in August. By then it would have been 
necessary to sell them at a late-summer 
discount. 

Such a markdown in retail prices might 

have set a precedent for pricing of similar 
exports next year, permanently depress- 
ing the selling price for this one type of 
Japanese goods. 
@ Future trade for Japan now is being 
designed with adequate supervision to 
prevent such incidents. This is the likely 
pattern: 

Imports through private channels will 
be banned for Japan for some time. 
Japanese purchases probably will be 
handled by the U.S. War Department 
until exports and imports are brought 
nearer to balance. 

Exports will be transferred gradually 
to private hands. The U.S. Commercial 
Company, a Government subsidiary now 
handling all Japanese exports to the 
United States, may go out of business by 
next autumn. 

Private buyers from abroad will move 
in as the U:S. Commercial Company 
moves out. Although they will be op- 
erating under drastic restrictions, the 
outlook at the present time is that busi- 
nessmen from the United States and 
other countries will be shopping in Japan 
by midsummer. 





LYKES NEW SHIPS-— 
FASTER SERVICE TO YOUR 
WORLD MARKETS! 


For generations, the name LYKES has meant dependable trans- 
portation of ocean cargoes under the American flag. 

Today, LYKES meets the challenge of America’s expanding world 
trade with a merchant fleet of new C-type express cargo vessels for 
faster service on world trade routes. 

Your products originating in the mid-continent and South ean 
reach your overseas markets quickly, directly, at economical rates, 
if you forward them via the natural shipping routes terminating in 
the United States Gulf area, and then on LYKES regularly scheduled 
steamers. 

LYKES modern cargo vessels cut whole days from voyages... 
with resultant savings to you in interest charges. Rapid loading and 
unloading, care in handling different types of cargoes—these are rep- 
resentative of the advantages you gain by making LYKES your 
standard shipping facility. 








American Flag Trade Routes 





LYKES WEST INDIES LINE—From Houston, LYKES MEDITERRANEAN LINE—From U. S. 





Galveston, Lake Charles and other West 
U.S. Gulf ports to Puerto Rico, Cuba; 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, East Coast 
of Colombia, Venezuela and Canal Zone. 


LYKES AFRICA LINE —From U.S. Gulf ports 


to South and East Africa. 


LYKES ORIENT LINE —From U.S. Gulf ports 


to Hawaii and Far Eastern ports. 


LYKES WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA LINE 


—From U. S. Gulf ports to Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Chile. 


Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Spain, 
Portugal, North Coast of Africa and the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea areas. 


LYKES U. K. LINE—From Tampa, New Or- 
leans, Houston, Galveston and West U.S. 
Gulf ports to the United Kingdom and 
Treland. 


LYKES CONTINENT LINE—From Tampa, 


New Orleans, Houston, Galveston and 
West U. S. Gulf ports to Continental 
Europe and Scandinavia. 


Write for the new folder, “LYKES LINES AND GULF PORTS” 
Address Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. E, New Orleans, La. 


LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: 


NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 


Baltimore, Beaumont, Birmingham, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, Lake 


Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C, 
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NEW FRONTIER DOWN UNDER 


More men are exploring the Antarctic this year than ever before in hisiory. 
New interest in the vast frozen lands down under is world wide. The ia.gest 
expedition to date has just returned to the United States. Another, jointly or- 
ganized by Britain, Norway and Sweden, is about to set forth for the icy continent. 
The new interest in Antarctica is emphasized by the actual operations or plans 
of Australia, Russia, Argentina, Chile, the Netherlands and several other countries. 

Pioneer in the Antarctic was Captain Cook, who crossed the Antarctic Circle 
in 1773 at the point shown on the map. Since then interest in the area has sprung 
up whenever new discoveries have been made. In 1821, a young New Englander 
stumbled on the Antarctic Continent while a Russian expedition was seeking it in 
the same area. A generation later both French and British expeditions explored 
the continent’s shores. From then until the turn of the century, British explorers 
were the most active. In the 20th century, the newer countries in the Southern 
Hemisphere—Australia, New Zealand, Argentina and Chile—turned their attention 
to the area. 

For two centuries men have wondered what treasures might lie in the frozen 
South. In 1947, scientific knowledge and engineering techniques provide new 
tools that may unlock the resources of the uninhabited continent. 
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SUBMARINES join icebreakers and 


command ships in the attack on ice. 
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i i ional planes, operatin 
RACTORS with specially designed treads gave new mo- HELICOPTERS as well as conventional planes, ‘ing 
bile on land to the United Seats Navy force in 1947. from carriers, give new flexibility to polar oplenatiah 
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UNITED STATES explorations began with the chance discovery in 1821 of Palmer 
Land, also called Graham Land, where this photograph was taken by the Byrd 
Expedition in 1940. Early New England sealers and whalers often skirted the area. 
Seventeen years later, Lieut. Charles Wilkes explored the coast on the opposite 
side of Antarctica. It was not until the first of the four Byrd expeditions, in 1929, 
that extensive United States explorations were made around the South Pole. 
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GERMANY was a latecomer in the Antarctic. By the turn of the century, when 
the Drygalski Expedition discovered Kaiser Wilhelm II Land, steam was beginning 
to replace sails, and this barkentine was the expedition’s flagship. This was the 
beginning of a new wave of interest in the region, and expeditions from Norway, 
Sweden, Great Britain, France, Scotland and Australia followed. This surge 
of interest lasted for a decade and culminated in the discovery of the South Pole. 
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RUSSIA pioneered scientific studies 
in the Antarctic with the Bellings- 
hausen expedition. On the way south 
in 1819, this island, South Georgia, 
was sighted. In 1821, Alexander I 
Land and Peter I Island were dis- 
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GREAT BRITAIN sent out a steady 
stream of explorers in the early 1900s. 
This shack, on Cape Adare, in Queen 
Victoria Land, was erected by the 
Borchgrevink Expedition in 1899. It 
was the first human habitation oc- 
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covered. In more recent times, Nor- 
wegian whalers made their head- 
quarters on South Georgia, it being 
one of several stations maintained 
there. Whale oil has attracted postwar 
Russian and Norwegian expeditions. 
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-~Brown Bros. 


cupied over winter on the Antarctic 
Continent. Soon to follow were Scott 
and Shackleton. Argentina’s first ven- 
tures into the Antarctic came in this 

tiod, and the Mawson expeditions 
ent Australia followed very shortly. 














“FRANCE was in the van of the surge of Antarctic exploration around 1840, 
and these frail sailing ships of the Dumont d’Urville Expedition were in the ice 
floes early in 1839. D’Urville discovered Adelie Land two years later, when the 
Ross and Wilkes expeditions were also in the region. Widespread interest at this 
time had grown out of a century of French and British voyages, beginning with 
that of Pierre Bouvet in 1739, all exploring between the 50th and 60th parallels. 
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NORWAY won the race to the South Pole itself on Dec. 15, 1911, when Roald 
Amundsen made the discovery and pitched his tent at the Pole. A month later 
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Capt. R. F. Scott reached the Pole, ready to plant the British flag there, only to 
find that Amundsen had been there before. This photograph shows Captain Scott 
(at left) with his aides as they reached Amundsen’s tent. Scott and his party died 
on the way back and their bodies were not found until the following year. 
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~Keystone 
HALING was the industry that first took men to the 
Antarctic. It remains the one established resource of the 
region today. To a world short of edible fats, whale oil 
is a valuable ingredient of margarine. The oil, of superior 
quality, also has many industrial uses. The whale is the 
only Antarctic creature that has any economic value. 
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REFRIGERATION on a global scale is Admiral Byrd’s 
idea of the future role of Antarctica. Despite questions by 
correspondents who thought he was joking, America’s 
ranking authority on the Antarctic insisted that long- 
term storage of bumper crops, to tide over famine years, 
was a practical utilization of the limitless polar ice supply. 
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~Pan American Union 


COLONIZATION is not an immediate prospect, yet the 
ability to live in frigid climates increases steadily with 
new inventions and new knowledge of nature. Chile and 
Argentina share Tierra del Fuego, where this picture was 
made, and look to the south beyond. Britain occupies the 
nearby Falkland Islands, which Argentina also claims. 


~Official U.S. Navy 
COAL AND MINERALS are the unmeasured potential 
of the Antarctic. This air view of “oases” of ice-free lakes 
and land, discovered by U.S. Navy fliers last month, sug- 
gests how much of Antarctica’s 5,000,000 square miles re- 
mains to be discovered. Each new discovery and new piece of 
equipment brings the exploitation of polar resources nearer. 
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ost of the $100,000,000 the United 

States is to spend on the Greek 
Army is designed to put an end to the 
guerrilla warfare conducted by General 
Markos and his men. With this aid, the 
Greek Army may catch Markos or chase 
him into Albania, Yugoslavia or Bulgaria. 

But there is little chance that the 
fighting in Greece will end until .the 
$200,000,000 the U.S. js to spend on 
nonmilitary aid to Greece reaches the 
deep roots of economic and social unrest 
to which the Communists have grafted 
their movements in Greece. 

Markos, whose real name is Markos 
Vafiades (pronounced va-fee-ah’-deez), 
is a Greek Communist like most of the 600 
men under his direct command. Markos 
also is the nominal commander of 13,000 
guerrillas operating in scattered bands 
throughout the peninsula under the name 
of the “Greek Democratic Army.” 

Supporters of the Athens regime brand 
Markos and his men as servants of Mos- 
cow, traitors to Greece who would give 
Greek Macedonia, with its warm-water 
ports and command of the entrance to 
the Dardanelles, to Yugoslavia, Russia's 
satellite. 

Enemies of King Paul I and his min- 
isters say .the Communists are only 
small minority among guerrillas. Even 
Markos they describe as a Greek patriot 
who accepts help from Russia and her 
satellites only because Britain and the 
U.S. are supporting the Athens Govern- 
ment. 
€) Roots of the guerrilla movement 
reach deep into Greek history. Since 
Greece won its independence from the 
Ottoman Empire in 1829, guerrillas, 
terrorists and bandits in Macedonia have 
fought first the Turks and then the gov- 
ernments at Athens. What enabled Mos- 
cow to graft communism to these roots 
was the Greco-Turkish War of 1921-23. 

Under the Ottoman Empire, nearly 
2,000,000 Greeks lived in what is now 
Turkey. Markos himself was born 40 
years ago in Theodosia, a Greek settle- 
ment in European Turkey. His father, 
first a merchant and later a schoolteacher, 
died in 1917. Markos was an orphan at 
13. He worked as a laborer in Constan- 
tinople, now Istanbul. 

Turkey’s victory over Greece filled the 
defeated country with 1,400,000 refugees 
from Turkey who became a fifth of the 
population. The League of Nations helped 
Greece settle most of these refugees in 
Macedonia. 

Markos was one of the refugees. He 
settled in Kavalla, the first city of Greece 
to have a Communist mayor, and went to 


MARKOS: 


work in a tobacco factory. He joined 
OKNE, a Communist youth movement. 
By 1926, he was a Communist Party 
member. , 

@ Communism thrived on the poverty 
and misery of tobacco workers and 
mountain villagers. Young refugees 
learned how to use arms as conscripts 
in the Greek Army, in which Markos 


served as a private for 18 months. 
Banditry increased. Dictatorships in 
Athens fought the Communists with 


police. Markos, a Communist organizer 
by 1931, was jailed five times in island 
prisons from which he twice escaped. 

When Italy attacked Greece in 1940, 
Markos was one of thousands of political 
prisoners held in Greek jails. As the Ger- 
mans overran Greece, most of these 
prisoners escaped. Markos was among 
those who hid in the mountains of North- 
ern and Central Greece. He helped or- 
ganize EAM, a fusion of left-wing parties; 
he led one of the first units of ELAS, 
fighting force of EAM, which fought the 
Germans. 

Arms reached Greek resistance forces 
from British and American planes. Amer- 
icans, parachuted into Greece, found 
Markos sharing the command of ELAS 
in Northern Greece with a non-Com- 
munist general of the Greek Army. The 
general now lives in exile. It was Markos, 
mounted on a white horse, who led the 
ELAS forces into liberated Salonika as 
the Germans retreated. 

@ The weakness of Greek communism 
became apparent when Markos and other 
leaders moved EAM and ELAS to revolt 
in December 1944. British troops sup- 
perted the Athens Government against 
the left-wing forces. A plebiscite under 
international control later showed that 
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MEN UNDER MARKOS—would iobs and decent wages wean them away? 
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Greek Guerrilla Chief 


most Greeks sought safety from Com- 
munist dictatorship in a monarchy. 

Markos disappeared for 18 months. He 
says he never left Greece. His enemies 
say that he went to Prague and that 
there, under Moscow’s orders, the Com- 
munist leaders of Albania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria agreed to aid Greek Com- 
munists against the Athens regime. 

By the summer of 1946, left-wing 
newspapers in Athens referred to “Gen- 
eral Markos” as the commander of the 
“Greek Democratic Army.” The Mon- 
archist Government charged that Markos 
and the guerrillas received aid from 
Russia's satellites in the North. 

Several Americans and Britons, one 
of them a Labor Party Member of Parlia- 
ment, visited Markos’ headquarters in the 
mountains. Markos, a wiry Greek with a 
dark mustache, denied plans to wrest 
Macedonia from Greece and give it to 
Yugoslavia. He said he was fighting to 
put a democratic government in Athens. 
@ The strength of the Communist-led 
guerrillas in Greece still rests on the same 
base of economic and social unrest. 
Britain poured $320,000,000 into Greece, 
most of which went to the Greek Army, 
but the fighting continues. 

Prolonged warfare has made Greeks 
bitter. Markos and his men have executed 
Greek villagers who refused them help; 
Government troops have shot villagers 
suspected of helping the guerrillas. 

Markos, popular among his tough fol- 
lowers because he shares their mountain 
discomforts, describes himself only as 
“a revolutionary.” Were the Communists 
to seize power in Greece, Markos might 
become a Communist dictator. At present, 
he is a symbol, not a national leader. 

Whether Markos and his men are 
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Wold Report— 
ON MICROFILM 


For the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to keep a permanent record of the 
information in these weekly issues, each 
volume of World Report will be micro- 
filmed and prints furnished at cost. 


Volume I will be ready shortly—cover- 
ing the issues from May 23, 1946 to De- 
cember 31, 1946, complete with index. 
This microfilm edition saves about 95 per 
cent of the space occupied by the regular 
bound volume, can be projected on any 
standard microfilm equiment. 


The price is $6.25 per volume. To or- 
der your print, or to subscribe regularly 
at $12.50 a year (two volumes), write the 
Circulation Manager. 
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is your Passport 


: to the World 
fa tn your own home, alone or in a group, you 
wy can now learn to speak 


SPANISH ° PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH « RUSSIAN 
or any of 25 other languages by the 
world - famous 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hail Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
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captured and shot, escape to the Slav 
states, or continue fighting matters little. 
The real test of U.S. aid to Greece is to 
come with the dollars for nonmilitary aid. 
If jobs and decent wages can be won for 


all Greeks, the guerrillas will dwindle 
and Communist aims in Greece will be 
defeated. If the U. S. fails in this attempt, 
Markos and his men, or their successors, 
may triumph. 


BRANTING: Soviet Choice To Rule Trieste 


HE MAN SOVIET RUSSIA wants ap- 

pointed to be Governor of: Trieste is 
George Branting, 60-year-old member of 
the Swedish Senate and a well-known in- 
ternational lawyer. 


After long deliberation, the Kremlin * 
has nominated Branting for what has - 


been advertised in advance as the “tough- 
est job in the world,” presiding over the 
administration of the free territory Tri- 
este is to become under United Nations’ 
supervision by terms of the Italian peace 
treaty. 

In Sweden, Branting has been known 
for some time as a friend of Russia's and 
it is believed that Moscow looks with 
considerable favor on his record during 
World War II when, although a member 
of a neutral parliament, he helped or- 
ganize a volunteer corps of Swedes to 
fight the Germans in Norway. 

The Soviets, moreover,*have had am- 
ple opportunity to appraise Branting un- 
der varying conditions over an extended 
period, for he has been retained as legal 
counsel by the Russian Legation in 
Stockholm for the past decade. 

Branting’s nomination has not evoked 
any noticeable enthusiasm among the 
British or U.S. delegations to the U.N. 
It is intimated that the governments of 
these two countries may consider the 
Swedish Senator a little too leftish in his 
political philosophy for the delicate task 
of governing Trieste to the satisfaction of 
all interested powers. And there is some 
question whether his career has equipped 
him for administrative matters. 

@ Criminal law is Branting’s forte and 
it has put him in the world limelight 
before in connection with two of the most 
publicized court cases of the century. 
The first was the Sacco-Vanzetti case in 
the U.S. which brought Branting to Bos- 
ton in 1927 to assist in the unsuccessful 
defense of the two men. Allegations of 
the radical activities of the defendants 
figured in this murder trial, and their 
sympathizers contended they were con- 
demned because of their political beliefs. 

The second case was in Berlin in 1933 
where Branting worked for the defense 
of the five men tried by the Nazi regime 
on charges of setting fire to the Reichstag 
building. 

Branting also attracted some attention 
in 1923 and again in 1928 when he was 
defense counsel for Finnish Communists 
in trials that were of general interest at 
the time. 

q A Social Democrat in politics, Brant- 
ing is a member of the party now in 


power in Sweden. His interest in politics 
comes naturally, for his father was a 
prime mover in organizing the Social 
Democrats and served as Sweden’s Prime 
Minister in World War I. 

Branting has been a member of Swe- 
den’s Senate since he first was elected to 
the Riksdag ins1931 and now sits on the 
Parliamentary Judicial Committee. 

The U.N. post for which Branting has 
been proposed involves more difficulties 
than any parliamentary post that he has 
held. It calls for an administration able 
to keep the peace between the quarter 
of a million hostile Italians and Yugoslavs 
who inhabit the strategic port on the 
Adriatic. It demands an expert hand to 
assure the smooth flow of commerce 
through a busy and vital commercial cen- 
ter. And the assignment is endlessly com- 
plicated by the necessity for maintaining 
an impartial balance on the conflicting 
ideologies of the East and West which 
threaten to clash at Trieste. 

@ Formidable rivals raise doubts as to 
Branting’s chances for approval as Gov- 
ernor of the free territory that has been 
termed “the first stepchild of the U.N.” 
The final decision on the man for the job 
rests with the Security Council, but the 
general feeling is that it will go along 
with whatever choice Russia, Britain and 
France manage to agree on for the post. 

At the moment, Britain favors Lief 
Egeland, South Africa’s Minister to the 
Netherlands. France’s man is Pablo de 
Azcarate y Flores, the prewar Ambassa- 
dor from Spain to London. 

The U.S. has not thrown her weight 

yet behind any single nominee, but has 
mentioned for consideration the names 
of Gen. Henri Guisan, former Com- 
mander in Chief of the Swiss Army; Gen. 
Bengt Nordenskiold, chief of Sweden’s 
Air Force, and Emil F. Sandstrom, chair- 
man of a bureau disposing of Axis hold- 
ings in Sweden. Dr. Auguste Buisseret, 
Belgian Minister of Interior, also has 
figured prominently in preliminary spec- 
ulation. 
@ Against this field, Branting’s chances 
are considered dubious at best. His nomi- 
nation, however, is by no means unwel- 
come to other members of the U.N.’s 
Security Council, for it ends five months 
of waiting for the Soviets to submit their 
choice for the Trieste governorship. Now 
the Security Council is in a position to 
buckle down to work on reaching an 
agreement about the right man for the 
job, and this decision is not to be ar- 
rived at easily, 
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Sophisticated Leningrad’s biggest concern 


is how well the spring plowing progresses 


LENINGRAD 

HE PEOPLE of Leningrad are Russia's 

most cosmopolitan citizens. Like Bos- 

tonians of a century ago, they consider 

their city—and with good reason—to be 

the country’s main center of classical and 
European culture. 

Leningraders are urban in manner, 
sophisticated in outlook. They practice a 
degree of politeness unknown in Moscow 
and wear their clothes, drab as they fre- 
quently are, with a flair rarely achieved 
by Muscovites. In many ways, the resi- 
dents of Russia’s prerevolutionary capital 
are typical European big-city dwellers 
like Parisians, Viennese or Amsterdamers. 
But today their main interest is not cul- 
ture or other usual concerns of city 
dwellers, but farming. 

Russia’s snow line is moving north, and 
the countryside around Leningrad is pre- 
paring for spring plowing. The progress 
of the current Soviet campaign to expand 
agricultural production, which is reported 
in great detail in all Russian newspapers, 
is followed more closely here than the 
fulminations of the Big Four foreign min- 
isters in Moscow. Upon the outcome of 
the campaign rests the decision of how 
well Leningrad’s 2,000,000 people will 
eat next autumn. 

In many ways, Leningraders are better 
off than Muscovites. Housing accommo- 
dations are available. Transportation is 
less crowded. There are more retail stores 
of all kinds. Persons shopping for cloth- 
ing not only get better service but have 
better selections of color and_ styles, 
which Leningrad’s skilled workmen turn 
out in a manner not duplicated else- 
where in Russia. Striking progress has 


been made in repairing the war damage , 


to the city. But the surrounding country- 
side has a harder row to hoe. 

Although Leningrad escaped occupa- 
tion by the Germans, virtually the entire 
farming area that supplies it with food 
was a battlefield for a period of 900 days. 
As a result, the food situation in Lenin- 
grad is worse than it is in Moscow, but 
not as bad as in the country’s devastated 
areas. 

One indication of the shortage comes 
from the reports in Leningrad newspa- 
pers of the prosecution of speculators 
charged with selling bread privately and 
not through Government stores. Another 


reason Leningraders are vitally interested 
in the question of produce is because this 
is the tail end of the consumption season 
and it will be August before the new 
crop comes in. 

All this makes the farmers’ market 
here, where city dwellers and farmers 
meet to trade in the open, one of the.old 
capital’s most interesting spots. It’s also 
a good setting to get acquainted with the 
peasants who—despite Soviet industriali- 
zation—are still the backbone of the 
country. 

Most of Russia’s peasants are members 
of kolkhozes (collective farms) where 
large-scale mechanized agriculture has 
replaced individual farming. After taxes 
are paid and a share of the harvest de- 
livered to the tractor station in payment 
for services, members of the collective 
farm divide the remainder of the produce 
in proportion to the amount of work 
they've done. In addition, each farmer 
may own livestock privately and is al- 
lotted a garden plot to cultivate as he 
wishes. 

The sale of bread is prohibited except 
by Government stores, but most other 
food products can be sold by the farmers 
in the open market if they have a surplus 
or wish to get rubles to buy clothing or 


other goods. , 
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Rations and prices here are the same 
as in Moscow, but the variety of food is 
smaller and the quantity of unrationed 
foodstuffs available in the state-operated 
“commercial” stores and the open market 
are somewhat less. 

During normal times, Leningrad’s mar- 
ket is the scene of thriving business, par- 
ticularly on Sundays, the city’s big shop- 
ping day. On a recent Sunday, however, 
only one sixth of the stalls were open for 
business and displays were limited to 
flour, milk, onions, potatoes, sour cream, 
a few apples and meat in several booths. 
The meat was on sale not by individual 
farmers but by elders from the kolkhoz, 
who were selling it for funds for the 
farms. 

Talks with the peasants revealed that 
most of them were selling part of the 
produce allotted them as their share from 
collective-farm crops rather than selling 
products of their own garden plots. 

I passed the time with one spry old 
peasant woman—dressed in a drab woolen 
coat buttoned to the collar and wearing 
a headscarf—whose story of her affairs 
was typical probably of hundreds of 
others from the surrounding war-torn 
countryside. 

The old woman had come by train 
before dawn from the collective farm 
where she lived at Lyesveya, 40 miles 
north of the city. She had brought with 
her only a few pounds of coarse flour in 
the bottom of a burlap bag. As she doled 
out her flour to a desultory stream of 
purchasers she—mostly in answer to my 
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questions—gave me an abbreviated story 
of her life as it is now and as it was 
before the war. 

Before the German armies struck in 
the Leningrad sector, this woman’s kolk- 
hoz was a prosperous community of 6,000 
homes. Today 100 homes remain. Before 
the war, she lived with her two married 
sons, their wives and five grandchildren. 
They fled from German bombings to 
Leningrad, were separated in the evacua- 
tion of the city, and she wound up alone 
in Jaroslav, north of Moscow. 

When the grandmother returned home 
two years ago, she found that both her 
sons and one daughter-in-law had been 
killed. Now she, the other daughter-in- 
law and the five grandchildren live in a 
one-room prefabricated cabin, one of the 
many the Government has erected as 
shelters in the devastated regions. 

“It’s a pity,” she said with a twinkle 
in her eyes. “It’s so small it looks like a 
public bath locker. But it’s better than 
no roof at all.” 

In 1941, the old woman owned two 
cows, two goats and several dozen chick- 
ens in addition to her share in the co- 
operative farm. Her sons had similar 


Crews of U.S. warships 


holdings and also farmed a_ privately 
owned plot of ground, renting work 
horses from neighbors. Between them, 
they raised some rye, wheat, potatoes, 
onions and other vegetables and _ pro- 
duced milk, cheese, chickens and eggs. 
This foodstuff was sold on the open 
market for rubles that used to buy 
clothes, kerosene, bread, salt, sugar, tea 
and a few minor luxuries. 

Today, she has no livestock, no plow 
and her neighbors have no horses she 
might rent. Last year, she had no seed 
and couldn’t plant vegetables. This year, 
she and her daughter-in-law used shov- 
els instead of plows to plant one third 
of their garden plot. They figure that’s as 
much as two women can handle. 

The peasant woman told her story im- 
personally, in answer to questions, as one 
might relate another's experiences. It was 
apparent that she was of tough peasant 
stock and was taking the hardships in 
stride. 

“The worst will soon be over,” she 
said with a shrug. “Next month I will 
have a cow. The Government has prom- 
ised me one. Then welll have milk again 
and things will be better.” R. K. 


in European waters 


learn what being World Power No. 1 means 


ABOARD U. S. S. WILKES-BARRE 

HE U.S. NAvys famous slogan of 

“Join the Navy and see the world” 

can be amended to read “and see the 
world’s trouble spots.” 

Crews of American warships in Eu- 
ropean waters are getting an education 
in what it means to be World Power No. 
1 by on-the-spot experience in many of 
the hot spots that are making the world’s 
headlines. 

While the light cruiser Wilkes-Barre 
(of Third Fleet fame) and two destroyers 
are visiting British, French and North 
European waters to “show the flag” and 
train their crews, the aircraft carrier 
Leyte with three other light cruisers and 
six destroyers are visiting the troubled 
Mediterranean. 

Actually, presence of American war- 
ships in Europe is less a show of force 
than a political gesture and a training 
cruise. The reason for this is the lack 
of experience of the average crew mem- 
ber as a result of the rapid demobiliza- 
tion of the Navy's wartime personnel. 
Many of the officers still are reservists, 
while the great majority of the enlisted 
men have less than a year’s service in 
the Navy, many not more than six 
months on board a ship. 

All are getting practical experience in 
the daily routine of running a ship, in 
carrying out gunnery and other exer- 
cises that are sandwiched between visits 
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to ports, courtesy calls on personnel of 
other navies and civilian officials, and 
sightseeing. 

Daily classes and training maneuvers 
are held to acquaint both reservist officers 
and crew members with the intricacies 
of ship operations. Ordinary seamen are 
trained as machinists, bakers, power- 
plant operators, radar experts, gunners. 
With more and more mechanical equip- 
ment being crammed into U. S. naval ves- 
sels as a result of wartime developments, 
most crew members receive some techni- 
cal or mechanical training. 

Intricacy of communications and radar 
limits the number of trained operators in 
those fields owing to the rapidity of de- 
velopment in the last 10 years. Many 
officers and enlisted men in communi- 
cations, therefore, are Navy men with 
long-term service, rather than wartime or 

ostwar enlistees. Newer officers lack the 
Pee experience with communications, 
engines and gunnery equipment that pre- 
war naval personnel developed. 

Despite the few who are interested 
only in the steady pay check and allow- 
ances that Navy service brings, the ma- 
jority of the officers and men are inter- 
ested in their work, feel they are learning 
trades and gaining experience that can 
be applied later on in civilian life. 

Congressional tightening of the Navy’s 
purse strings shows up in the budgeting 
of expenditures for ship operations. In- 





stead of running at flank speed of 33 
knots, the Wilkes-Barre operates at a 
maximum of 15 knots so as to economize 
on fuel. Similarly, only limited sums can 
be spent on paint, ropes, and the thou- 
sand and one items needed to keep a ship 
in tiptop running order. 

While in European waters, discipline 
aboard ship is not a difficult problem. 
Three square meals a day on board, com- 
pared with the scanty fare ashore, at- 
tract “liberty” parties back to the ship. 

Daily movies, including all the top- 
notchers as well as Class B films turned 
out by Hollywood, plus a soda fountain 
and American broadcasts received on the 
five radios aboard: help keep the crew 
occupied during tree time. 

Mail comes from the States by air 
through the London headquarters of Ad- 
miral R. L. Connolly, Chief of U.S. 
Navy Operations in European and Medi- 
terranean waters. 

Adaily mimeographed newssheetkeeps 
the crew informed of world events, and 
the news is expanded from American and 
European news broadcasts that can be 
picked up in these waters. Many of the 
officers and men subscribe to American 
news and literary publications. 

As well as “seeing the world,” U.S. 
naval personnel in European and Medi- 
terannean waters are keeping abreast of 
what's going on in the world, frequently 
through an awareness from their personal 
experiences in England, Greece, Turkey 
or wherever they make port. Officers 
and men know that the United States’ 
role in international affairs is changing 
and that the U.S. Navy is playing a lead- 
ing role in that change. E. J.D. 
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The British budget-reflects the Labor Government's social thinking..... 

The little fellow, in the new budget, gets most of the income tax reliéf. 
His personal exemption is raised from $600 to $1,000. If he's single, he won't 
have to pay the full tax rate until his earnings reach $22 a week. But if his 
income is $2,000 a year, his income tax will still be almost twice as much as &a 
Single man with that income would pay in the U.S. 

The big fellow gets minor tax relief. If he's married, has two children and 
an income of $10,000, he will pay $3,497 of it in income taxes. Last year he 
paid $3,731. In the U.S., such a person would pay $1,810. 

Also, the propertied man in Britain faces these changes: The death taxes 
are doubled; stamp taxes on stocks, leases and mortgages are doubled; taxes on 
distributed profits of business are more that doubled; a new tax of 10 per cent 
is levied on stock dividends of which there have been quite a few in recent months. 














But the British budget shows a surplus for the first time since 1937. Pre- 
Sumably deficit financing will no longer be an inflationary threat. 

Paradox in the budget is this: 

Tax reductions are to free 750,000 persons from income taxes. That means 
they will have more purchasing power. Since an increased supply of goods for 
home consumers is unlikely, greater purchasing power indicates more pressure on 
prices, more inflationary pressure. Yet the Government fears inflation above 
all else. In fact, the British Government will pay out $1,700,000,000 in cost- 
of-living subsidies to hold down prices of essentials in the coming year. 











Subsidies are all but required by the British trade unions. 

The deal early in the war was price Stability in return for wage stability. 

But wages actually have far outstripped prices. 

‘Wages are up 65 per cent since the start of the war. 

Prices, according to the cost-of-living index, are up 3l per cent. 

This index, though not strictly accurate, measures food prices well enough. 

The trade unions take price stability for granted, pay scant heed to the 
mounting cost to the public of keeping prices down. 

In 1940, British subsidies amounted to $280,000,000. 

By war's end, they were up to $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Now, they are to go 70 per cent higher. 

A dilemma is posed for the British Government by these mounting subsidies. 

If subsidies are reduced, the cost of living will rise and wages will have 
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to be increased. Higher wages without greater productivity would make British 
goods costlier, harder to sell in export markets. 

: If, on the other hand, these subsidies keep increasing, more and more 
artificiality is introduced into the British economic setup. 

Hoped-for solution: Sharp reductions in prices of food products Britain 
buys abroad. But Britain's bulk purchasing often requires her to continue to 
pay high prices for such food for several years to come. Bulk purchasing is not 
to be so popular in Britain when commodity prices in world markets are declining. 








U.S. tobacco growers will be hit hard by the British attempt to cut smoking. 

The 50 per cent hike in British taxes on tobacco is expected to cut con- 
Sumption by 25 per cent. This would mean that U.S. tobacco exports to Great 
Britain would drop at least 80,000,000 pounds, or a cut of 12 per cent in total 
tobacco exports. 

If the cheaper Empire tobacco is substituted for U.S. varieties to keep the 
British retail price for cigarettes and pipe tobacco as low as possible, the 
U.S. may lose its commanding position in the lucrative British market, which 
last year paid $264,000,000 for U.S. tobacco. ' 

The British action on tobacco may be hard for U.S. growers and British cone 
Sumers to take, but it makes good sense from other standpoints. It is an im- 
portant move in the British effort to conserve dollar exchange and to channel 
its use in the most effective directions. Less tobacco may mean more machinery. 








All over the world, more oil wells are; being drilled than ever before. The 
U.S. leads the parade with 5,000 wells under way this year. 

Here is the situation in Latin America, a major area of activity: 

In Venezuela; more wildcat wells are being drilled than ever before. The 
same is true in Colombia. Argentina has big plans for oil exploration. Bolivia 
is to abandon nationalization of oil, will grant a concession to a U.S. company. 
Brazil has changed her Constitution, now permitting private enterprise to come 
in from abroad. But Mexico clings to nationalization, even though she has lost 
her export market and cannot supply her own needs despite high prices. 

In the East Indies, a U.S. company is repairing one of its refineries. But 
most companies formerly operating there still are marking time unable to get men 
and equipment to their properties. Waiting is a large nest egg of dollars to pay 
for redrilling of wells and rehabilitation of refineries and pipe lines. 

New Guinea is the newest field for oil exploration in the Far East. 

In Europe, Hungarian and Russian interests are joining forces for more 
drilling in Hungary. The Romanian industry faces a somewhat brighter future, 
since oil reparations to Russia have been greatly reduced. Cash sales will help. 

French North Africa and Egypt will. witness more drilling than ever before. 

The Middle East is to benefit more from oil activity than any other region 
in the next three years. There several hundred million dollars will be spent on 
pipe lines to the Mediterranean and on refineries and wells to fill the new pipe 
lines with’oil. Also, railroads, towns, ports will spring up in the process. 

The never-ceasing search for oil embeds U.S. interests deeply in the eco- 
nomic and political bloodstream of many areas on all continents. Importance of 
these interests in the Middle East is a vital point, not to be overlooked, in 
the strategy behind the Truman Doctrine. Luckily, the strategy of the admirals 
and generals coincides with the production and marketing plans of U.S. oilmen. 
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MARSHALL ON MAJOR ISSUES 


AT MOSCOW INVOLVING PEACE 


s THE Council of Foreign Ministers of the Big Four 
neared its end, U.S. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall made a series of statements enunciating Amer- 
ican policy on major questions involved in peace settle- 


ments. World Report here publishes texts of Secretary 


Marshall's statements on a German peace treaty; German 
reparations; the Silesian, Ruhr and Saar boundary and 
territorial questions, and the future of Korea. 





German Peace Treaty 


(Statement by Secretary Marshall on a German peace 
treaty made at Moscow, April 14, 1947.) 


gene I stated that I would make a statement today to 
clarify the American position regarding the peace con- 
ference and answer some questions raised by my colleagues. 

In general our position has been that the conference should 
function along substantially the same lines as the Assembly of 
the United Nations. It does not seem to us that it would be 
proper to exclude any state at war with Germany from par- 
ticipation in the peace conference. While the original proposal 
of the United States provides that all states at war should be 
accorded full and equal rights as members of the conference, 
the United States delegation is prepared to agree that the 
so-called “two-thirds” recommendations of the conference 
should require not only two thirds of all the states present 
and voting but also two thirds of those states present and 
voting which are enumerated in Paragraph 2 of Part 1 of the 
deputies’ report. That is, there would be no “two-thirds” 
recommendation unless it was concurred in by two thirds 
of those states present and voting which are neighbors of 
Germany or which participated with their armed forces in 
the common struggle against Germany. 

Similarly, the U.S. delegation is prepared to agree that 
the so-called “simple majority” recommendation should re- 
quire not only a majority of all states present and voting 
but a majority of those states present and voting which 
are enumerated in Paragraph 2 of Part 1 of the deputies’ 
report. 

The United States delegation is also prepared to agree that 
the recommendations of the peace conference should be con- 
sidered by the Council of Foreign Ministers in drawing up 
the final text of the German treaty in the same way as the 
recommendatiofs ef the Paris Conference on the satellite 
treaties were considered. In other words, the Council must 
take into consideration both classes of recommendations. 
While the “two-thirds” recommendations will naturally carry 
greater weight than the “simple majority” recommendations, 
their acceptance by the Council will not be obligatory on the 
Council. | 

The United States delegation has suggested that the Ger- 
man constitution should contain a clause directing the Ger- 
man government to accept and ratify the peace treaty. One 
of the major Nazi attacks against the democratic representa- 
tives who in behalf of, Germany signed and accepted the 
Versailles Treaty was that Germany was thus betrayed by 
democrats. We believe that by the constitutional procedure we 
suggest responsibility for the acceptance of the treaty would 
rest on the German people. Under those circumstances we will 
not object to the treaty being signed and ratified by the 
German government. 


Disarmament of Germany 


(Statement by Secretary Marshall on the disarmament 
and demilitarization of Germany made at Moscow, April 
14, 1947.) 


—- AGO at the meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris, Secretary Byrnes presented a draft of a 
treaty whereby the four principal Allied powers would under- 
take to work together to keep Germany disarmed for 25 years 
or more. That proposal was made because the United States 
is determined to take an active part in keeping Germany dis- 
armed. The proposal was made. soon after fighting stopped 
and before the German settlement was reached on the 
Council’s agenda because we wanted as quickly as possible 
to dissipate fear and make it more likely that the peace settle- 
ments of Europe would be planned wisely. A year has now 
elapsed. There has been ample time for reflection. The United 
States Government believes that the time has now come for 
the other three Allied powers to decide whether or not they 
want a four-power treaty to keep Germany disarmed. 

As regards the text, the United States has always recognized 
that study and intervening events would suggest the desir- 
ability of some changes in the first provisional draft. I now 
suggest that the treaty might provide for periodic review of 
its terms. In particular, after the peace treaty with Germany 
becomes final, the four-power treaty should be reconsidered 
to adapt it to the provisions of the peace tréaty. I also suggest 
that any prohibitions contained in the four-power treaty 
should be included in the peace treaty so as to bind the 
German state and become the law of the land in Germany.” 
obligating Germans individually to obey and German courts 
to enforce. 

I have no doubt other suggestions will be made which can 
improve the text provided it is kept simple and clearly just. 
However, I do not ask the Council now to involve itself in 
considering texts. The decision we want is a decision as to 
whether the other three powers here want to have a four- 
power treaty to prevent the rearmament of Germany. If so, 
then I propose that we designate plenipotentiaries to ne- 
gotiate promptly the final text. 





Four-Power Treaty 


(Statement by Secretary Marshall on the four-power 
treaty made at Moscow, April 15, 1947.) 


ESTERDAY we discussed the United States proposal for a 
four-power treaty to assure the continuing disarmament 
and demilitarization of Germany. We had proposed that 
treaty as a first step and basic step. As a first step it would 
dispel fear, which is never a wise counselor. As a basic step, 
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it was simple and limited to one conerete thing, namely, 
preventing the rearmament of Germany. 

There are many aspects to. the German settlement. The 
four-power pact is not intended to deal with all of these. We 
have not so represented it. If there are any illusions about 
this, they are not of our creation. But a first and basic step 
should be directed against one thing which can be identified 
and which is most feared, namely, the military rearmament 
of Germany. 

It has been suggested here that the proposed four-power 
treaty should be amended to deal with a great mass of other 
subjects such as the permanent regime for the Ruhr, the de- 
nazification of Germany, the democratization of Germany, the 
accomplishment of land reforms, the collection of reparation, 
the elimination of cartels, et cetera. 

All these matters must be dealt with by the Control Council 
or in the ultimate peace settlement. To deal with them in the 
four-power treaty which we proposed would be totally to 
alter the scope and purpose of that treaty. Such amendments 
have no place in the kind of treaty we propose. 


Such provisions have no more place in the proposed | 


treaty than in the series of bilateral treaties against German 
aggression which have been negotiated by the Soviet Union, 
all of which are simple and none of which contain any such 
provisions as the Soviet Union now proposes for the four- 
power treaty. The proposals, in our opinion, would usurp, for 
the four of us, peace treaty powers which belong to the 
Allied nations as a whole. 

Yesterday I put the inquiry as to whether the other three 
powers here are prepared in principle, I repeat in principle, 
to negotiate quickly a treaty of the character suggested by the 
United States whereby the four of us will undertake to keep 
Germany disarmed. That question, I understand, has been 
answered in the affirmative by France and the United King- 
dom. I should like to know whether the Soviet delegation is 
willing to refer this matter to plenipotentiaries for negotiations 
on the basis which the United States proposed. 





Settlement of Boundaries 


(Text of statement by Secretary Marshall on a peaceful 
settlement of boundary questions, made at Moscow, 
April 10, 1947.) 


ETURNING to the problem of boundaries, I may seem to 
Rony colleagués to be unduly emphatic regarding this 
question. My emphasis comes from a deep sense of. responsi- 
bility to my country regarding the settlement of this particular 
issue. 

Twice in recent years the United States has been com- 
pelled to send its military forces across the Atlantic to par- 
ticipate in a war which started in Europe. In men by 
the million and dollars by the billion, we did our best 
“to contribute to the victories for the preservation of a free 
Europe. 

Our task is to make a peace settlement which as a whole 
the people of Europe will want to maintain and not to break. 
We want a peace settlement which in future years will be- 
come, as it were, self-enforcing. We want a peace settlement 
which will encourage the people of Europe to work together 
peacefully. We want a settlement that will live and that 
history will approve. We want above all to avoid a solution 
which will create a highly explosive situation through con- 
gestion and lack of food and other resources essential to 
modern civilization. We have to look beyond today and 
tomorrow, to look 25 and 50 years ahead of us, beyond the 
lifetime of most of us. 

The Allied nations have now the power to impose new 
boundaries, but, I sincerely hope, not boundaries whose only 


claim to permanency is force. Such cannot be a good founda- 
tion for peace... 
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Silesian Boundary Question 


(Text of statement by Secretary Marshall, made at Moscow, 
April 8, 1947, on Silesia.) 


HE TIME has not come for the Council of Foreign Min- 

isters to examine the problem of the final determination 
of the Polish-German boundary. The Potsdam protocol pro- 
vided that “the final delimitation of the Western frontier of 
Poland should await the peace settlement.” Pending that final 
settlement, about 40,000 square miles of Eastern German 
territory were, at’ Potsdam, placed under the administration 
of the Polish state. 

We are agreed that Poland should receive substantial ac- 
cession of territory in the north and west in compensation for 
territory acquired by the Soviet Union east of the Curzon Line. 

In the peace settlement, therefore, a substantial revision of 
the prewar German frontier in Poland’s favor is required. 
Our problem is how and where to draw the final line so as to 
avoid unnecessary and unjustified economic upset and to 
minimize inescapable irredentist pressure in Germany. The 
area in question is very important to the livelihood not merely 
of those who live there but of many others who live in neigh- 
boring areas. 

We are dealing with a problem which touches closely on 
the political stability and economic health of much of Europe. 
Recognition of this should dominate our thinking. We should 
see to it that the new frontiers, wherever they are drawn, do 
not create a continuing political problem and are not bar- 
riers to the accustomed and healthful flow of trade and come- 
merce and human intercourse. 

It is not inevitable that new frontiers should block trade 
and intercourse. Some frontiers become almost impenetrable 
barriers, but we can, if we so agree, establish here a terri- 
torial settlement on terms which would protect Europe against 
such evil effects. The peace settlement might, for example, 
provide that certain economic resources of the ceded terri- 
tory on which other countries are dependent should be ad- 
ministered with due regard to their needs. 

I suggest that, before we decide on where the new frontier 
shall be, we consider first what kind of a frontier it is to be. 
The Polish Government should, of course, be consulted 
promptly, for it is deeply concerned. The final action should 
be in the interest of Europe as a whole, Let us start to apply 
the conception that European matters which are of general 
concern should be dealt with in the general interest. 

We at this council table have the duty to try to rebuild a 
Europe better than that it replaces. Only as we inspire hope 
of that can we expect men to endure that which must be en- 
dured and make the great efforts which must be made if wars 
are to be avoided and civilization is to survive in Europe. 

The new frontiers of Poland must be adequate to give 
Poland resources at least as great as she had before the war 
and capable of maintaining her people at a good standard of 
life. To give Poland satisfactory new frontiers means that some 
territory which has long been German and intimately inter- 
related with the German economy must be affected. 

We must not deprive Poland of the compensations we prom- 
ised her. But, in deciding what compensation she is entitled 
to, we must consider what territory Poland needs and can ef- 
fectively settle. We must avoid making a settlement which 
would create difficulties for Poland and for Europe in future 
years. 

There are specific economic factors affecting Germany 
which require consideration. German prewar imports of food- 
stuffs provided about one fifth of the total food consumed in 
Germany. Before the war the German area now under provi- 
sional Polish control also contributed over a fifth of Germany’s 
total food supply. 

If Germany must, in the future, import two fifths or more 
of her food supply from abroad, the German economy will 
have to be industrialized to an even greater extent than be- 
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fore the war or Germany will become a congested slum in 
the center of Europe. 

The 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 Germans who have been evacu- 
ated from areas in the East will, for the most part, have to 
depend on industrial employment for their livelihood. I agree 
with Mr. Bidault that there is danger in requiring an eventual 
German population of over 66,000,000 to live within the con- 
fines of a smaller Germany. 

There are also political factors to be considered. The ces- 
sion to Poland of areas long German will of necessity create 
some irredentist feeling. Our problem is to provide Poland 
with the compensation which is her due, At the same time, 
we must avoid a territorial settlement which might discredit 
the democratic forces of Germany and might -give militant 
nationalists a chance to gain a hold on another generation 
of German youth. . 

We should not provide an enduring and popular issue for 
the enemies of democracy and freedom of Germany. We 
should not destroy the hope that in future years Polish-Ger- 
man relations may become genuinely peaceful and co-opera- 
tive. . 

We must find a settlement which will not, in the future, 
confront the United Nations with international friction likely 
to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among na- 
tions or to endanger the maintenance of peace and security. 

A solution of the problems involved in the character and 
location of the Polish-German frontier must be sought. While it 
will require precise and informed investigations, the main 
limits to this investigation can be stated now. 

It will be accepted, I think, that southern East Prussia 
should become Polish territory. German Upper Silesia and its 
industrial complex should also become Polish, but there should 
be provisions to assure that its coal and other resources will 
be available to help sustain the economy of Europe. The di- 
vision of the remaining territory, which is largely agricultural 
land, requires consideration of the needs of the Polish and 
German peoples and of Europe as a whole. 

Accordingly, I propose that the following be agreed here 
in Moscow: 

“The Council of Foreign Ministers establishes a special 
boundary commission to function under the direction of the 
deputies. It will be composed of representatives of the 
U. S. S. R., the United Kingdom, the United States, France 
and Poland, and a convenient number of other Allied states 
to be designated by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

“The Council of Foreign Ministers will invite Poland and 
each of the designated countries to appoint a member. 

“The function of the commission shall be to consider and 
‘ recommend to the Council of Foreign Ministers: 

“a. Revision of the prewar Polish-German boundaries 
which will fairly compensate Poland for the cession of terri- 
tory east of the Curzon Line to-the Soviet Union. 

“b. Economic arrangements appropriate to assure that such 
raw materials and heavy industrial resources of the area in 
question as are vital to European economy shall fairly serve 
that need, including particularly the need of Poland. 

“In making its recommendations, the commission shall in- 
quire into and report upon Polish resettlement and German 
settlement in the areas in question and the best means to 
assure effective utilization of such areas for the economic 
well-being of the Polish and German peoples and of Europe 
as a whole.” 


(Secretary Marshall, replying to Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov also made the following statement. ) 


The statement of Mr. Molotov regarding the finality, ex- 
cept in minor respects, of the boundary between Poland and 
German is in complete contradiction to the meaning of the 
English language—both to the American delegation and to 
statements to me by the President of the United States on my 
coming to this conference. 

Furthermore, the American record of minutes at Potsdam 


discloses still more clearly our different conception of the 
Potsdam Conference. 

It was stated, according to our record, by Generalissimo 
Stalin that several communications had been received from 
the American and British governments to the eftect that a 
Polish administration ought not to be estblished in certain 
areas until the western frontiers [of Poland] had been finally 
fixed. ¥ 

Generalissimo Stalin further stated, according to our rec- 
ord, that the Soviet Union could not accept these suggestions, 
since the German population had followed the German armies 
to the west and the Poles had remained, and the Red Army 
had need of local administrators in this territory because it 
could not do the fighting and clearing out of enemy agents at 
the same time. 

In other words, there existed a situation which could not 
well be reversed at that particular time—I repeat again, at that 
particular time. The President of the United States agreed to 
the statement which to us, in plain English, means that this 
matter was to be settled at the peace conference. In other 
words, Mr. Truman had a clear understanding in his mind 
of the circumstances under which the Potsdam Agreement 
was reached and he also had a perfectly definite under- 
standing—as have all of us who read the English language— 
a clear understanding that this matter was not settled at that 
time and was left to the present and future months to be 
settled. 

I have a statement of the American delegation regarding 
the Saar territory and also regarding the Ruhr which I am pre- 
pared to present at the proper time. But, meanwhile, I wish 
to state that the proposal of Mr. Bevin in elaboration of a 
specific proposal of the American delegation on the Polish 
boundary is acceptable to us. 





Incorporation of Saar 


(Statement by Secretary Marshall, made at Moscow, 
April 10, 1947 on the Saar.) 


_ ECONOMIC RESOURCES Of the Saar and Lorraine are com- 
plementary. The coal mines and iron and steel facilities of 
the Saar are adjacent to the great iron ore deposit and the steel 
facilities of Lorraine. When prewar production levels are re- 
gained, the coal production of the Saar will be relatively un- 
important to the internal German economy but will be of 
the greatest importance to France. 

At Stuttgart, last September, Secretary Byrnes stated that 
the United States does not feel that it can deny to France, 
which has been invaded three times by Germany in 70 years, 
its claim to the Saar territory whose economy has long’ been 
closely linked with France. 

For these reasons, the United States supports the claims of 
France to have the Saar territory detached politically from 
Germany and to have it integrated with the economic and 
financial system of France by a custom and financial union, 
and possibly by means of other economic arrangements. 

We understand that France does not ask ‘the political 
incorporation of the Saar into France. While France should 
be entrusted with the right to defend Saar territory from 
attack, the political autonomy of the Saar and the right of 
its people to manage their local affairs should be carefully 
safeguarded. 

In referring to the Saar territory, the United States delega- 
tion has in mind the area covered by the Saar pJebiscite. While 
minor rectifications of the Saar boundaries may be considered, 


’ clear justification for such rectification should be required. 


The incorporation of the Saar resources into the economy 
of France will make necessary some modification of the level 
of industry allowed to Germany and some readjustment of 
reparation removals and the retention in the Saar territory of 
some plants which were to be removed for reparations. French 
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claims for reparations will have to be subject to adjustment 
in light of the changed situation. 

The French Government is anxious to incorporate the Saar 
in its economic and financial system as soon as possible. The 
United States delegation sees no reason for delay and cer- 
tain advantages to be gained by making this decision now 
insofar as it is within our competence. 

We suggest therefore that we agree now to the detachment 
of the Saar with its prewar boundaries from the jurisdiction 
of the Allied Control Council and its administration solely by 
France, subject to the appropriate adjustment of the French 
reparation claims. I suggest that we appoint a committee of 
experts to prepare a proposal on such reparation adjustments 
as may be required. 

The definitive detachment of the Saar from Germany and 
the definitive determination of its boundaries will have to be 
decided by the German peace settlement, which will also have 
to decide many details relating to the ownership of property, 
debt and other matters. I suggest that we direct our deputies, 
upon conclusion of the present session of the Gouncil of For- 
eign Ministers to study all these matters and to make ap- 
propriate recommendations for inclusion in the peace settle- 
ment. 





Future of the Ruhr 


(Statement by Secretary Marshall, made at Moscow, 
April 10, 1947 on the Ruhr.) 


HE UNITED STATES delegation believes the concentration of 

basic economic resources in the Ruhr area raises two dis- 
tinct problems. One is the question of security against the 
militant use of Ruhr resources by a revived Germany. The 
other is the question of how to assure that the concentration 
of coal, steel and other resources in the Ruhr area will be 
equitably employed in the interests of the countries of Europe 
including Germany. 

We are convinced -that no attempt should be made finally 
to solve either of these two problems until the Council. has 
examined the other aspects of security, including the United 
States proposal for a four-power disarmament treaty. We are 
ready, however, to consider the economic aspects of the prob- 
lem on the understanding that no over-all commitment can be 
reached until the Council has discussed the security question. 

While the Ruhr area contains a greater concentration of 
basic industrial resources than is to be found elsewhere in 
Europe, it is not the only concentration. An area of less—but 
still substantial—importance is Upper Silesia. Since no part of 
this area is now under German control, it is unnecessary to 
consider it from the point of view of security. The economic 
questions raised by the Ruhr concentration, however, are 
equally relevant to the Silesian concentration and, indeed, to 
others. 

These questions may be put as follows: (1) How, during 
periods of acute shortage, are basic commodities, such as coal 
and steel, to be equitably shared? (2) How are countries, 
within whose boundaries concentrations of basic resources 
are to be found, to be prevented from imposing restrictions 
which limit the access of other countries to these resources? 
Both of these questions apply not only to the Ruhr but to 
other areas. However, in discussing them now I shall limit my- 
self to the problem of the use of Ruhr resources. 

The United States delegation has already stated its position 
that, during the period of military occupation, no special 
regime for the Ruhr is necessary. When Allied military gov- 
ernment in Germany is terminated and a German govern- 
ment is functioning under a constitution, however, some 
‘special provision for the overseeing of Ruhr resources may 
be advisable. The United States delegation is of the opinion 
that whatever provision is made should not interfere with 
German responsibility for the management and operation of 
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Germany’s resources. In the first instance, Germany must have 
responsibility not only for the production but the marketing 
of the products of her own industries. It is only if the Germans 
take action contrary to the just interests of other countries that 
the attention of an international agency may have to be 
called to the question. 

The United States delegation believes that the ultimate 
solution to such conflicts as may arise on questions of this 
sort must be resolvei on a European-wide basis and that for 
this purpose the Economic Commission for Europe will prove 


useful. We do not consider it necessary here and now to discuss _ 


questions of procedure. It is much more important to agree 
among ourselves on two principles which the United States 
delegation thinks should govern the allocation of essential 
commodities, not only from the Ruhr but from other areas. 
These principles are: (1) Equitable distribution of essential 
commodities in short supply; and (2) Access to essential com- 
modities on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

With respect to the Ruhr, the United States delegation con- 
siders that the principle of equitable distribution means that in 
the allocation between domestic consumption and export of 
coal and other essential commodities in short supply, the 
legitimate interests of European countries must be met while 
leaving to Germany the possibility of achieving, without out- 
side assistance, a tolerable standard of living. 

The United States delegation means by the principle of 
equal access that there shall be no discrimination either by 
Germany or against Germany in the use of basic resources of 
the Ruhr. Narrowly this requires that Germany shall not im- 
pose export taxes, quotas or embargoes which result in dis- 
crimination. More broadly, it involves insurance against the 
possibility that Germany, through her possession of coal and 
steel, will again attempt to dominate European industry and 
limit the development of heavy industry ouside of Germany 
through the absolute control of metallurgical coal. 

The basic economic problem is created by the fact that the 
coal mines and the steel industry of the Ruhr are located in 
Germany and needed by much of Europe. That Europe re- 
quires coal and steel, however, should not blind us to the fact 
that they are in Germany, and that they are also needed by 
the German economy. No solution will work which denies 
equal access to these resources to the Germans. It would be 
impossible to expect a country to develop along peaceful 
democratic lines with a group of deeply interested foreign 
countries in indefinite control of its prime resources and of 
local consumption. 

What is required, in the view of the United States delega- 
tion, is a mechanism which permits the various interests to be 
resolved when they come in conflict, rather than to have one 
dominated by the other. What is required, in other words, is 
a European solution in a Europe which includes Germany. 





Question of German Coal 


(Statement by Secretary Marshall on German coal 
made at Moscow, April 15, 1947.) 


7 REPORT of the Allied Control Council on the produc- 
tion and allocation of coal clearly indicates the vital need 
for economic unity. Coal is Germany’s most important natural 
resource. The amount of coal produced, in Germany, and the 
way this coal is allocated, greatly affects the level of general 
industrial production in Germany and in many other coun- 
tries. So long as Germany. is divided, the production and 
distribution of coal, as of all other resources, remains the 
responsibility of the several zone commanders. Only by 
treating Germany as an econorhic unit can our joint 
efforts be effectively brought to bear on the coal problem 
in Germany. 

Coal production: The report points up the need for an 
increase of manpower in the mines, for wage adjustments, 
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for production of mine supplies, and for better food rations, 
improved housing and other incentives for miners. From 
180,000 tons daily in September, Ruhr production has in- 
creased to a recent peak day of 238,000 tons. In spite of 
continuing difficulties, it is believed that a solid groundwork 
is being laid for the gradual recovery of coal production in 
the Ruhr. 

Allocation of coal: While the Control Council nominally 
allocated coal for more than a year, there was never a real 
allocation of production from all four zones. It has proved 
impossible to obtain Soviet agreement to include in the alloca- 
tion the coal production from Soviet zone based on common 
requirements. The Soviet zone, for example, excluded about 
700,000 tons of coal per month which were converted into 
synthetic fuel. Neither this coal nor the synthetic fuel it 
produced were ever subject to allocation. Actually, four- 
power allocation was being made of production from the 
three Western zones only. Coal from the Soviet zone was 
bartered for hard coal from the Ruhr, but was never made 
available for general allocation within Germany or for exports. 

When the Soviet zone commander refused to correct this 
arrangement, and insisted on unilateral determination of 
Soviet zone requirements, the four-power allocation of coal 
broke down. 

The solution of the coal problem depends on common 
planning and common control of both production and alloca- 
tion for all commodities in short supply, including allocation 
of imported as well as indigenous resources. Coal and steel 
cannot be allocated for all four zones if food and fertilizer 
are not allocated but treated as zonal resources. In other 
words, we advocate the economic unity of Germany and the 
common use of all its resources, including coal. Again we 
urge all delegations to accept this fundamental principle of 
the Potsdam Agreement. 

Until this is agreed, there is no action we can take on this 
coal report except to note it. 





Division of Korea 


(Text of a letter by Secretary Marshall to Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov concerning Korea, made public 
at Moscow, April 11, 1947.) 


WIsH to call your attention to the situation in Korea. The 

representatives of the Soviet Union and the United States 
on the Joint Commission in Korea have been unable to make 
progress toward the establishment of a Korean provisional 
government. It has been 19 months since the Japanese sur- 
render, yet Korea has profited little. The country is divided 
into two zones. The Soviet commander in Northern Korea 
has refused to permit freedom of movement and free eco- 
nomic exchange between these zones. This has precluded 
freely chosen political amalgamation of the Korean people 
and has resulted in grave economic distress. 

The policy of the United States toward Korea has the 
following basic objectives: 

(1) To assist in the establishment as sgon as practicable of 
a self-governing sovereign Korea, independent of foreign 
control and eligible for membership in the United Nations. 

(2) To insure that the national government so established 
shall be representative of the freely expressed will of the 
Korean people. 

(3) To aid the Koreans in building a sound economy as 
an essential basis for their independent and democratic state. 

The United States, in the Cairo Declaration of Dec. 1, 1943, 
declared its determination that, in due course, Korea should 
become free and independent. The United Kingdom and 
the Republic of China were parties to the same declaration. 
The Cairo Declaration was specifically reaffirmed by the three 
powers in the Potsdam Declaration, which defined terms for 
the Japanese surrender. The U.S. S. R. in its declaration of 
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war on Japan on Aug. 8, 1945, declared its adherence to 
these declarations. 

Upon the surrender of Japan, United States and Soviet 
forces accepted the surrender of Japanese forces in Korea in 
the areas respectively south and north of a line arbitrarily 
assigned for this purpose, the 38th degree parallel. This line 
of demarcation became in effect a boundary between zones 
of occupation. 

At the Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the U.S. S. R. in Moscow in 
December 1945, the serious consequences of the bi-zonal 
division of Korea were discussed and an agreement regarding 
Korea was reached and published in part three of the com- 
munique of the Conference. The republic of China subse- 
quently subscribed to this agreement. 

On March 20, 1946, the Joint Commission appointed under 
the terms of the Moscow Agreement met and began its task, 
as outlined in the agreement, of assisting in the formation of 
a provisional Korean democratic government as a first step 
in assuring the establishment of an independent and sovereign 
Korean nation. : 

It was the hope of the Government of the United States 
that speedy action would be taken by the Joint Commission, a 
provisional Korean government would rapidly be established, 
the unfortunate results of the line of demarcation between the 
United States and the Soviet forces would be overcome and 
Korea could be started on the way to attaining an independent 
and democratic government. 

Unfortunately the work of the Joint Commission became 
stalemated after a short time through the inability to agree 
on the definition of the word “democratic” as it pertained to 
the representatives of the parties and social organizations 
mentioned in the Moscow Agreement to be consulted by the 
Joint Commission in its task of assisting in the formation of a 
provisional government. 

As it became evident that no agreement could be reached 
at the time, the Joint Commission adjourned sine die on 
May 8, 1946. 

The United States commander in Korea has several times 
suggested to the Soviet commander that the Commission 
reconvene and get on with its work. 

However, the Soviet commander has insisted on a formula 
which would result in eliminating the majority of representa- 
tive Korean leaders from consultation as representatives of 
Korean democratic parties and social organizations, and has 
reiterated this position in a letter to the American commander 
as recently as Feb. 28, 1947. 

It has therefore been impossible to agree upon a basis 
for reconvening the Commission. 

Now in April 1947, almost 16 months since the agreement 
pertaining to Korea was reached at Moscow, there has still 
been no real progress made toward the implementation of 
that agreement. 

In fulfillment of the intent of the agreement and declara- 
tion made at Moscow in December 1945, the Government of 
the United States desires to further the work of establishing a 
free and independent Korea without additional delay. 

To this end I ask that our governments agree to instruct 
our respective commanders in Korea to reconvene the Joint 
Commission as soon as possible and charge it with expediting 
its work under the terms of the Moscow Agreement on a 
basis of respect for the democratic rights of freedom of opinion. 

I further suggest that a mutually acceptable date during 
the summer of 1947 be fixed for a review by the two govern- 
ments of the progress made to that date by the Joint Com- 
mission. 

In the meantime, the United States, mindful of its obliga- 
tions under the Moscow Agreement, sees no alternative to 
taking without further delay’ such steps in its zone as will 
advance the purposes of that agreement. 

I am furnishing copies of this letter to the British and 
Chinese governments. 
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MacArthur Criticizes 
Japanese Elections 


Diplomats say one of the biggest 
obstacles in Big Four negotiations is 
the tendency of Russia’s Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov to promise everything 
to everybody, with the knowledge his 
promises cannot be carried out. At the 
Moscow Conference, for example, 
Molotov supported: more coal for 
France, more reparations for Russia. 
more exports for the U.S.-British 
zones and higher standards of living 
for Germany itself. 
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Chinese Nationalists are putting 
pressure on T. V. Soong to rejoin the 
Government, but he is giving them 
scant attention. Soong’s _ bitterest 
rivals, the men who forced his re- 
tirement, have sent him_ personal 
apologies and admit privately that the 
Government has lost its “most modern 
mind.” Soong says he is not interested 
unless there is a complete change in 
the present Government. 
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General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has complained to the Jap- 
anese Government against the mis- 
handling of local elections in the 
country. Almost 10 per cent of all the 
ballots cast were invalidated. The Al- 
lied Commander has threatened to 
throw out the Diet elections unless 
they are conducted more properly 
than were the local elections. 
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The recent explosion at Texas City, 
Tex., will have serious repercussions 
in France. Texas City was the prin- 
cipal supply port for the French Pur- 
chasing Mission in the U.S. In dock 
there was enough flour to supply all 
of France for a week. In addition, the 
French also had large quantities of 
cotton and rubber on Texas City 
docks. Both commodities are needed 
to keep France’s rubber and textile 
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Turkish Army May Be 
Partially Demobilized 





industries operating. Four hundred 
railway cars consigned to France also 
are believed to have been destroyed. 
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Chinese. Government officials are 
getting up a final draft of specific loan 
requests to be submitted directly to 
Washington before June 30, the dead- 
line for the granting of a $500,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan. The Chinese 
are working on the assumption that 
their chances for a credit bill will be 
better if they make the first move with 
a detailed program. Agricultural and 
railroad equipment will be major proj- 
ects outlined in the loan request. 
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The Turkish Cabinet is discussing 
reorganization of that country’s Army 
in advance of technical and financial 
assistance from the U.S. One result 
may be partial demobilization. 
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One of the reasons U.S. Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall speeded 
up a showdown with Russia on the 
future of Korea was the fact that the 
U.S. Congress did not meet the 
March 31 deadline on authorizing aid 
to Greece and Turkey. Some of Mar- 
shall’s advisers thought delayed con- 
gressional action might be construed 
by the Russians as a softening in U. S. 
policy to prevent the spread of com- 
munism, so they chose Korea as a 
place to reaffirm that policy. 


o 0 °O 


A military advisory commission will 
be sent to the Philippine Republic by 
the U.S. The commission will include 
representatives of the U.S. Army, 
Navy .and Air Forces. 


Austria’s Debt to U.S. 
Will Be Cut Sharply 


Communism, which appeared for a 
time to be riding high in Latin Amer- 
ica, is encountering reverses now in 
the three countries where the Com- 
munist Party is strongest. In Cuba, 
the Communist hold on organized la- 
bor is slipping. The Communist Youth 
Union has been banned in Brazil. In 
Chile, President Gabriel Gonzalez Vi- 
dela has appointed a new Cabinet, 
thus removing the Communists from 
ministerial posts, the first the party 
ever held in the Western Hemisphere. 


o 0 °O 


In line with developing U.S. in- 
terests in the area, U.S. officials are 
discussing privately making it a mat- 
ter of U.S. policy to send naval ves- 
sels into the Eastern Mediterranean at 
least once every six months. 


o 908 °O 


Austria’s debts to the U. S., for help 
in food and other material during the 
period of liberation from the Nazis, 
will be written down to a low figure, 
only a fraction of what actually was 
spent. But Austria is to be called upon 
to pay for all coal delivered from the 
U.S. and British zones in Germany. 


o 0 0 


Syria has just purchased 20 light 
planes from the U. S. and is trying to 
recruit U.S. pilots to train Syrians in 
their operation. Syria plans to mount 
90-caliber machine guns on the planes 
to police restless Arab tribes. 


o 0 O90 


France's meager bread ration may 
be cut again before summer. The 
French may get less bread than the 
300-gram daily ration they received 
under German occupation. The rea- 
son is that the Government’s efforts to 
made additional purchases of wheat 
in the U.S., Canada and Argentina 
have not been completely successful. 
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If you manufacture improved machines suitable for use either abroad 
or at home, your company’s advertisement should be on this page 


Because the people who read WORLD REPORT each week—more than 100,000 of them—know better 
than any other group, the huge potential for easily and efficiently operated machines by both foreign and 
American manufacturers. They have the authority within their own companies to specify by name and 
brand the types of machinery and equipment best suited to their own needs either in this country or 
the new market places of the world. 


They are a concentrated audience for your product. 


WORLD REPORT 


The only magazine of its kind—reporting, interpret- 
ing and forecasting the news of international affairs 





HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





Feature Attraction 


To rate star billing as a host, set the stage 
with magnificent Manhattans . . . made with the 
finest-tasting Three Feathers bottled in 64 years. 

This smoother, lighter, richer whiskey 1s 


always the “feature attraction” at any gathering: | 


THREE FEATHERS | 


(LOWE 


Blended Whiskey 36 proof. 659 grain neutral spirits. Three Feathers tis 











